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OCEAN. 
Darx towering b,llow—rolling proudly on, 
To burst in foain and fury on the shore, 
What changing races, through dark ages gone, 


Have wander’«l here, and wonder’d at thy roar— 


When darkness and deep night 
O’er shapeless matter hung— 
Before the cristal gates of light, 
‘Turning on golden hinges bright, 
Were open flung— 
Ere yet the silver spheres 
Had into being sprung, 
Or the sweet waning stars 
Their pealing anthem sung— 
Before the moon’s capricious ray 
Had ruled thy changeful tide, 
Ocean—thy giant waters lay 
Slumbering in waveless pride 
But when the sombre shroud 
Burst suddenly away— 
And from the rent and riven cloud 
Look’d forth the smiling day— 
Thou—Ocean—clapp’d thy hands, 
And high thy waters flung, 
While earth’s unpeopled lands 
With thundering echoes rung— 
Still, silence brooded o’er 
Thine everlasting floods, 
Along thy lone, untrodden shore 
And high o’erhanging woods— 
Till bounding iuto birth 
From the sweet and sinless sod 
Which no evil thing had trod, 
Man walked the sunny earth 
Erect before his God. 
Where, from the bleak and barren steep, 
The gather’d waters gushed, 
And down its ravines, dark and deep, 
With headlong fury rush’d ; 
And where the tow’ring grass-clad hills 
Their verdant crests uprear’d— 
In lonely glens—by gliding rills 
A dark-brow’d race appear’d. 
But like the sunshine and the storms 
Of ages passed away— 


Like dreams have passed those giant forms— 


And, Ocean, where are they ? 
Gone—like the shadowy shapes that glide 
Before the autumn blast— 
And those that smote them in their pride 
Have followed them as fast— 
But, Ocean, still thy billows roll 
Where first their bounds were set, 
Obedient to the same control 
Which chains thy waters yet. 
How yon sunlit cloud of even 
Hangs o’er thy peaceful breast, 
In the far-off starry heaven, 
’ Like some fuiry isle of rest, 
Where to weary ones are given 
Bright bowers in beauty dressed ; 
And the heart with sorrow riven 
May enter anc be blest— 
Where dim-eyed Care can never 
Her cheerless image bring— 
Where the flowers aic blooming evcr 
*Neath the cloudless skies of Spring— 
Where the bright birds carol sweetly 
As they plume their upward wing, 
And the heart, entranced completely, 
Finds joy in every thing. 
Ahb—those gorgcous hues have faded, 
The sunset glory gon-, 
And misty vepers shaded 
The wave they rested on— 
Aud stormy blasts are sweepiz 
Thy fickle breast again— 
There’s treachery ‘neath thy sleeping, 
O thou deceitful mai! 


Bast- Hampton, L. I. 1836. 
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; recess of the heart: while conflicting passions, its rude in- 


| mirthful Jessica ; ‘ No sound ever went to the heart whose 


| of Rienzi’s sister. But song—-the wedlock of melody with || 


| sent mercenary age would fain have us believe; nay, it 
brightens the mystcrious lapse of centuries, as the radiance || 
| of the moon reposes in a lengthened vista upon the midnight || 
waters. Even here, in the New World, on the verge of || 


For the New-Yorker. 
A CHAPTER ON SERENADES. 
LY AN EX-ALDERMAN, 


“ Iline illine, juvenes, mittite carmina.” Seneca. 
Tue inimitable Shakspeare, who has left no leaf of Na- 
ture’s volume unturned, truly and beautifully observes— 


~—‘ Soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony ;’ 


and it may be added, that from these circumstances music 
maintains a supremacy over those fine arts which appeal to 
the eye alone ; for the very absence of light, which renders 
their effects powerless, only enhances its own. ‘The various 
eddies and currents of heated air, which during the day dis- 
tract the free passage of sound, are entirely removed with 











the sun; and the whole atmosphere is left so clear and of 
such uniform density that a gentle strain becomes a wer 
of infinite compass—as a light dimple on the smooth surfa 
ofa lake circles away till it fades almost imperceptibly int! 
distance. Then, when the moon sntiles upon a sleepi: 


rumbling of wheels, the vociferations of ramblers, the pro- 
longed crics of “Hot cor—n!”—“ Hai—ce cream!” and 
the countless other noises which, when heard in the aggre- 
gate at a distance, are poctically termed the city’s hum, 
swell, murmur, or any thing else conformabie to the legality 
of rhyme ; still there is a magic in their influence, able to 
transform our streets into fragrant pastures, our sewers (Hea- 
ven save the mark !) into purling streams, our side-welks into 
their verdant banks, our humble and proud.edifices into smi- 
ling bowers and turreted castles, and ourselves—honest and 
industrious old dealers in snuff, putty and stocks, as we are 
—into feudal barons of ample domains, long retinues of vas- 
sals, and especially of—a few beauteous da:ghters. 

‘he ministers of Apollo who effect these surprising changes, 
lous in their task and fertile in expedient, deserve public 
umendation for their self-denial in assuming the charac- 

ers of war-worn troubadonrs, sea-beaten sailors, and heart- 


world, touch but a silver chord, and Melancholy, the time! broken shepherds, independent of the ‘ equivalent for their 


ous sylph, is beguiled from her lurking-place, the innermost | 


vaders, are overco:ne with wassail. 
‘TI am never merry when I hear sweet music,’ saith the 


arrow was not feathered by sadness,’ saith the pensive lover || 


immortal verse—is the enchantment of the soul, and, when |! 
presented in the form of serenade, transports it back to those 
times even when the gallant troubadours, spreading them- | 
selves from sunny Provence, the cusp of Christendom, gcat- 
tered their brilliance in every court and camp. Nor has their 
spirit vanished from the earth, as the utilitarians of the pre- 


services’ during the day as knights of the quill, the yard-stick 


| ‘and scissors. Many a time and oft, have I seen them plead 


for hours tozether, while anxiety was busy at their hearts 


| and contortion with their faces, for just one look, ‘ though 
that look were in sorrow.’ Imploring the powers of earth 


and air in their extremity, they have been lavish of encom- 
iums, and applied the highest-sounding epithcts to the ob- 
jects of their adoration. I have even overheard my meek 


daughter Betsey in one short night addressed from the pave- 


ment as Gloriana, Sophonisba, Kosalvina, the ‘ Rose of Al- 


| landale,’ the ‘Maid of Lodi,’ ‘Kate Kearney,’ and many 
| more too tedious to mention. Once, after her mother had 
| administered an opiate to soothe a violent tooth-ache, some 


| mélancholy voice sang— 


“ Wake, dearest, wake! and again united— 
* * * * * . 
Isabel’ Isabel! Isabel! 


” 


x * * x . . 
Fare thee well! Fare thee well! Fare thee we! 


savageism, where society froths at its lips, it lingers in re- || and within the ensuing hour, another lisped out with much 
tired spots, as the blue heaven sleejs here and there upon a || pathos— «'Thleep on, thleep on, my Kathleen dear, 





| few placid pools sheltered between liuge breakers. Cantos || 


|, of romance, and regiments of minstrels—are they not all re- | 


| tial ‘Love rules the court, the camp, the grove ;’ and here | 


|| denizens as we are of a city, crowded, bustling, noisy, and 
| for a large portion of the year without au active magistracy— || 
|| where we are perpetually harassed by the turmoil and vexa- 


' So affluent are they in rural association, that, deprived of 
' them, we should realize nothing more uf woodland scenes 


: of a semmer morning, salute the ear of the early riser as he | 


| fleeced unmercifully by peripatetic humbugs—it is refreshing, 


‘to be gurgled forth in the very edge of the evening, while the 


corded in the albums of the fair, and the roll-lists of the mili- || 


in the Commercial Emporium, ditto the counting-room, the 
parade-ground, and the street, provided the weather is favor- 


this account. But let there be a rich and balmy eve, when 





herds arest, the deep foliage of the grove motionless, from || 
which myriads of insect-tones float upon the air, and indivi- || 


dual trees, erect, spectral and solemn, on which lone whip- | 
poorwills complain to the stars ; and then for pensive, gen- 


as first danced upon the trembling strings of Rizzio, which the 
impassioned Burns has since linked with his amazing verse. 


Fcllow-Yorkers, we owe much to night-music. Dusty 


tion of business, terrified by fires, mobs, and mad dogs, and 
after the labors of the day are over, to drink in the tones of 


guitar, flute, and voice, ascending to the lattices of the fair. 


than is imparted by mail-coach advertisements, market vege- 
tables, or the piteous bleating of sloop-loads of calves, which, 





wends his way along the docks. What thongh they begin }: 


firo-flies are lighting their lamps, afd the hearth-crickets 
tuning their home, and continue without mitigetion amid the 








May peathe poththeth thy breatht ! 
Yet dotht thou dream thy true love'th here, 
Deprived of peathe and retht! 
The birdth thing thwect, the morning breakth, 
Thothe joyth, those joyth are none to me; 
Though thieep ith fled, poor Dermot wakth 
To none but love and thee !” 


| T regret to add in this connection, that when Betsey, alias 
ble—it bei bk technies. lishle t , . Isabel, alias Kathicen, descended to breakfast in the morn- 
| able—it being, like pyrotechnics, liable to postponement on || . : ; 

a pyrore : we | ing, with her hecd bundled up, she wished her late adorers 


- : ; . . || to Halifax. 
| the winds are whist, the clink of hammer hushed, the lowing || 


But the class of serenaders is not confined to our emp‘oy- 
ces—it embraces many influential employers, who have pre- 


|, maturely fallen into the ‘ sear and yellow leaf,’ and are— 
\ bachelors, the albatross of socicty, living upon the wing. It 


ame a al snes || was but recently I detected an ancient friend, of the firm of 
| tle, eloquent, thrilling, ravishing music ! such stirring themes | : 


as won the ‘ guileless Genevieve’—such simple Gaelic airs || , 


& Co. singing most lustily before the rich widow 
Thompson's door, 
“O let me in this ae night, 
This ae ae ae night— 
For pity’s sake, this ae night, 
O rise and let me in, jo.” 


In the confusion of waking, I was upon the point of raising 
the sesh and informing him that my house could accommo- 
date him, when, observing the moonshine upon the window- 
sill, which put the lie on his complaints of the weather's in- 
clemency, contained in another part of the song, the truth 


flashed upon my mind, and I considered the ditty as merely 
- 





a rhetorical flourish. 


And another instance of this character, which occurred a“ 


many years since, is deeply impressed on my memory.— 
There was at that time in the Board of Aldermen, of which I 
was also a member, a spruce old gentleman, distinguished, 
among other things, for his celibacy, wealth, appetite, and 
corpulency. We, who knew his antipathy towards the fair, 
his sententious gravity, and his sole predilection for turile- 
soup, never had the remotest idea that he could perpetrate a 
song—especis!ly whex at_our occasional feasts he always 


* 
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complied with the usual request for his quota in this particu- 

lar by proxy. Returning homeward one mwoulight night ow 
the shadowy side of the street, I drew near a man who was 
inflicting a serenade upon the patiencévof ‘some fair‘ object, } 
partially concealed bya curtain. A turn in the street threw 

his figure right between me and the moon ; I suddenly pau- 

sed in surprise—for whose should it! be but that of my: wor- 

thy colleague himself! I could not mistake it, for there 
was the same rotundity of the trunk, the same sturdy propor 
tioti of the leg, end the self same circumference of thé hat’s 

brim. I leaned stealthily against the iron-railing ofa neigh- 

boring stoop, to listen and examine at leisaré. His ertormous 
fabric, which, if all flesh is grass; might’ have’ passed for a 
load of hay, reclined upon the-apex of hisstaff'at-an angle of 
40°... He was singing * The -Galley..Slave,* and::evidently 
labored with the utmost exertion, for his claborate . cheeks: 
operated like the sides of a smith’s bellows, and:.his chest 
heaved like the thorax of some huge turtle, when lying high 
and dry upon its shell ; in consequence of which his perform- 
ance was marred by frequent pauses, ineffectual attempts to 
articulate, wheezing, and abrupt breaks in the minim ‘passa- 


ges—thus : 
“ Hard, hard is my f—f—ate, Oh how galling yi! chain! 
My li—f—fe’s st—st—eer’d by mis *s chart ; 
And, though ’gainst my tyrants I sc—rn to +—rripplain, 
Tears gush —— —— ——- —— to ease my —ed heart: 
1 disdain e‘en to shrin—k, though I feel the sharp lash, 
Yet my heart—bleeds for her——I adore—ore, 
While around me the an—the unfeeling bill—ows will— 
, I sigh and——-sull tug at the oar— 
sigh” 


Here his lungs collapsed—his diaphragm finding no scope to 
operate, probably, against a distended ‘stomach—and his 
melting tones dwindled down to a snuffle; in a few mo- 








Fello , Nhive lingered so longin the world that 
PI ndw ei a Yeats by the seore§ ‘the almond-tr¢e flour- 
isheth, and the-’ shoppet is a burden ;” ;” and ‘liaving been 
“an alentive” abserver of the: mimerous changes which the 
face of our tity and that of its society have undergone during 
a protracted residence therein, I am enabled to speak from 
experienté respecting ‘the ‘contrast’ between the present sys- 
howe of serenading and those of former days. And, taking 
Pall things irité onisideration; i jotwithstanding~ the ‘ints 
tion of Ttalian brilliance, I cannot but prefer the good “old 
English simplicity., "Tis true, a species of the latter has ap- 
peared in the shape of.those* ballads of the heart,’ which 
now and then ‘ véx the-dull-ear of night.;’ but to my mind, 
those savor too: much: of ‘the lackadaisical, and rest their 
claims too mueh upon wach words as ‘ never,’ ‘ ever,’ ‘ for- 
ever,’ ‘ forget,’ ‘ remember,” ‘no more,’ ‘no longer,’ etc.— 
Give me the i inspiring old staves which made the welkin ring 
again, and brought the damsels to the lattice i in a trice, with 
faces to shame the very moon, when I was in the flush of 
vigor, Perhaps you will say, my young readers, that I am 
‘too far advanced in years, and have lost the acme of zest to 
appreciate what I-decry ; but I appeal to your mothers for 
their experience, and I am persuaded they will yield the palm 
to those rather than to the gossamer fag-ends of sentiment 
which float lazily through the atmosphere of love. If you 
veill allow me, I will propose a plan for reclaiming the good 
old-fashioned style, of which your mothers and myself ap- 
prove—although, by so doing, T am aware that I shall di- 
vulge a secret which has long occupied the place of sentiment 
in the hearts of those who are now in the ‘ cotton trade and 
sugar line,’ and are excellent providers for lappy families. 





ments, however, he recovered breath, and proceeded as far 
as the close of the penultimate line— 

“‘ But despair was—tes my spirits, my form feels decay”— 
when, just at that critical juncture, a stray dog ran full tilt 
against the cane, which was concealed in shadow, ‘and 











It is probably unknown t> many of our fair fellow-towns- 


} women, who have long enjoyed the bliss of. matrimony, ‘that 


the various melodies which they were accustomed to receive 
| in their teens, as the outpouring of their lovers’ hearts, and 





straightway the immense pile fell to the ground, dashing the 
savory contents of a stagnant pool, which the head touched, 
on all sides. 


The unlucky dog sprang ont of theway, and, || 


which, if the truth was told, went very far to win their con- 
sent, proceeded from no other source than the stalwart chest 
of ‘ Shakspeare’s proud representative,’ the immortal. Hew- 


after sheking the drops off his hide full into the face of my |} i lett. gi he surprising yersatility of his powers could not long 


prostrate colleague, eyed him askance’a' moment, and then | 
took to his heels. It is needless to add, ‘that, to‘spare him 


meeting of the Common Council, two resolutions Offered by 
him—one for the enforcement of the dog-law, the other for 
the removal of the Inspector of the —th Ward, for neglect 
of duty—were unanimously carried ; and the mover not ouly | 
acquired great celebrity for his energy, but thereby indirectly | 
secured his re-election to office. i 

Impressed with these facts, to which I haye feebly allu- | 
ded, at a subsequent caucus of our partisans in the Board, I 


mortification, I left my friend alone in his glory. At the next | 


the current names of several streets and places to others | 
which I considered more euphorious, or at least more in ac- 


For instance, Canal-street, for various reasons, T had laid 
down as the ‘ Rialto’"—the Collect as the * Vale of Ovoca,’ | 
because it contained the * meeting of the waters’—the Bat- | 
tery as the ‘ Braes of Balquither’—Washington Parade, as 
it was then contemplated to call Potter's Field; as ‘ Palestine” 
—my own neighborhood in Beaver-street as * Allandale,’ on 
account of the ‘ rose’ whem the reader niay recollect—Du- 
ane-strect, near the present residence of Counsellor B= 
as the * Banks of Killarney’—Maiden-lane-as the’ * Banks of 
Banna’—and several standing pools in various sections of | 
the city, each as the ‘ Mediterranean,’ in hozior of my friend 
the tuneful ‘ galley-slave.’ When my.colleagues examined 
the map, and then the lineaments of my face, as if they 
would read my intention, my assumed gravity put them to a 
non-plus, and some of the knowing ones were actually de- 
ceived ; but, after enjoying their surprise for a while, I be- 
gan to explain my reasons for calling mud-holes ‘ Mediter- | 
raneans,’ when they came at the trath—and an oyster-supper, | 
at the poor ‘ galley-slave’s’ expense, was the consequence.— | 

e proposed alierations were never ¢ vrought before the | 
Common Council proper, it is true ; but to this day, when- | 
ever the surviving members of that term happen together, 
and any of these streets are called into question, they always 
go by their fanciful names ; they form an unwritten topog- 
raphy, over which our memory delights to wander. 
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| 
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| 
| resent that of the desperate screnading suitor. 
‘| unanimity prevailed among.them with respect to the employ- 


| fair hearers. 
cordance with the spirit of romance then’and tiow extant.— || 


remait under a cloud despite of his color ; and in the height 
of his popularity, after nightly enacting the various charac- 
ters which his rival ‘ stars’ assumed, “he sallied forth with 


|| some one of his patrons, the young men about town, to rep- 


The utmost 


ment of his seivices ; when he had discharged his duty with || 
one, he straightway met another by appointment, and thus 
‘labored in their behalf at the rate of 50 cents to $2 per head, 
according to the nature of the song in demand, or the dis- 


| tance to be traversed. The flexibility of his voice was such || 
produced a small diagram of the city, whereou J had altered | 


that he could accommodate it tu the peculiar tones of each 
| of his employers, and thereby the more readily mislead his 
‘Oh, he was a gay deceiver!’ Posting him- 
self always in. shadow, while Simon Pure stood aloof, he 


|| threw into the ‘burning word’ all the pathgs which the latter 


required, and was the dingy medium through whose hands 
the ladics’ favors passed to their ultimatu:n, the fair donors 
being none the wiser for it. Alas, poor Hewlett !—he who 


| was once the proyd rival of Kean—the lord of the drama— 


who boasted of a presentation to His Majesty George 1V.— 
who was once the mainspring of the hidden machinery of 
love in New-York—the artifieer of the fortunes of numbers 


|| of my fellow-eitizens whom I could name—by a succession 


of those steps in the downhill of life which result from the 


|| prime kick at the wrong side of the pinnacle, was finally cast 


into the cells of Sing Sing, there to ejaculate, oo Othello’ s 
occupation’s gone ! re 

But yet a little while, and the period of his incarceration 
will have expired ; and now I propose, in view of this event, 
that the ‘odd fellows’ about town, who desire to be linked 
to those fair , objects whoa they \ would fain. sue under the 
pale moonheams, make straight application to him, upon his 
release. His voice will be improved by the long imposition 
of silence in the by-laws of that institut‘on ; his charges wi!! 
ke moderate by reason of the ebb in his finances; he will 
sing like an uncaged nightingale, outdoing the wailing whip 
poor-wills of namby-pamby ; and, above all, ye swains—the 
word of an Ex-Alderman for it—he will feather your neste. 

J. 8. M. 









, For the New-Yorker. 
d “MAR Y STUART, 
THE: BAN BEFORE HER EXECUTION, 
-, No led diadem is gleaming 
On. iy. -rogal brow ; 
Yet my air of queenly eee 
I wear it even now,, . ) 
With prison walls ‘ ye may ‘enclose 
“This body—but my soul, si 
pes The proud free soul my Maker gave, 
ee never can Control. ~ 
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The mandate for my death ye bear 5, 
Joy fills this widowed breast ; 
My life 1 would not that ye spare; 

_L long’ to be at rest : : 
For prisoned years, Life’s clouded noon, 
And blasted hopes have been 

To me your sovercign’s richest boon, _ 
The guerdon of a Queen. get 


Oh! pleasant France ! thy glad stteame saw 
The joyous lapse of years. 

When this fond heart: Love's.impress bien 
Nor knew nor grief nor tears. 

Those arrowy streams! their depths of blue 
In music still glide on; i i 

But those bright, happy years I knew, 
Those blissful years, are gone. 


My soul with treachery ne’er had part ; 
Thou know'st, Great Searcher! Thou! 
That what is writtén in my heart ° 
Is wrttten on iny brow. 
False tongues have wruuglit this deed of death 
A mighty nation’s name 
Is sullied by the withering breath, 
The Siroc breath of shame. 


Weep not, my Marys, Death to me. 
Comes like a dream of home; 
From a weary life it sets me free, 
With the ange]-throng to roam, 
Take all the Stuart has to give, 
Her loye, her latest sigh; 
Ye have seen in me how a Queen should live, 
Ye shall see how a Geen may die. G. M.S. 








 Por'the New- Torker. 
MONTGOMERY. 


Tue unfairness of the world in. their appteciation of 
the merit of Genius, is often a subject of remark. A 
moderate degree of genius, accompanied by wealth and 
power, attract the notice and ‘win golden -opinions’ of 
| mankind, while exalted talent in Lumble condition elicits 
scarcely a cold, infrequent approval. However comely 
| may be the proportions and elegant the symmetry of genius, 
vit must needs be decked with gandy tinsel, that the garish 


| blaze of popular favor may find whereon to glow. 
Perhaps no one better knows. this truth than the poet 
Montgomery. It. would be erroneous to say. that the 
genius of this bard has been unacknowledged by the pub- 
lic; but that-it has been underrated and unrewarded is a 
bicter truth—while the lanreate stanzas of Sotithey have 
been lauded as the perfection of song, the unaspiring and 
neglected Montgomery lias Jifted’a far sweeter voice in 
secret, and men have listened thanklessly. For this a 
novice in acqnaintar:ce with human natare might be at a 
loss to account; but the true cause, no doubt, lies in the 
neighborhood of this fact—that the former is poet laureate 
of England; while the latter has breathed his sweetest 
numbers to the damp walls of a debtor’s prison, »; Poverty 
has ever, like a haggard spectre, frowned upon him, and 
although it has not ‘repressed his nable rage,’ or ‘ frozen 
the genial current of his soul,’ still-a tinge: of melancholy, 
doubtless partly attributable to:his misfortunes, iva promi- 
nent characteristic of his prodnetions.' A fixed religious 
feeling has kept this shade of sadness from deepening into 
the gloom of misanthropy, while ‘it has tempered, it into a 
tint of sombre, but strikingly attractive sofiness.  Hisim- 
agination is ardent and exalted, and his poetry seems to be 
a compromise between fancy and solemnity. it his lines 
embody not the ideal splendors of By.ron’s, or the spark- 
ling beauties of Shelley’ Ss muse, there yet, murmurs 
through them a gush of pure and elevated, sentiment, 
whose fountain is a warmer and holjer heart... .1f he does 
not manifest the foam and surge of a counterfeited pas- 
sion, a current of calmer and more genuine feeling flows 
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in WatiMer'dnd deeper ebadtiel. The ripple of the gentle || 


itldw' that touches the shore and sleeps, is far more agree- 
ip un.the. rush and roar of the impetuous wave, that 
dashes, breaks, ‘anid diesin din. ©) > © silt A 

| ‘Atsometimes happens that the reputation of men is per- 
thabéntly éstablished by asingle fortunate production.— 
Thus Dr, Nott,,it is. said, owes his situation and his fame 
more-immediately ‘to the sermon:he preached in: memory 
of the great’ Hamilton; and tle Thanitopsis of Bryant 
hu¥ forced’ froin Fiiropean criti¢s what. they have never 
before ackuowledged,—that an, American can he a poet. 
Qf.a similar..nature, in my ‘humble opinion, is Montgo- 
mery’s Grave.” It is one of his niaster-pieces, and cér- 
tiinly ‘the mame that is based upon it, ought never to be | 
forgotten, L opine, that that alone will be a passport for | 
its iustrious. author.to the hearts ‘of a posterity that will | 
know how to-render' hint justice.’ Po 

Froin the present generation, Montgomery has not re- 
ceived, and probably will not receive the fame .his genius 
deserves; but a wreath is twining which will crown his 
monument if net his brotv. ' Posterity will'decree him the 
laurel ‘which critics of the present day are too njggardly to 
award, and he too modest to assume. 

Wheeling, Va, . 





E.W.B. C. 





For thé New-Yorker. 
STANZAS, , 


QO!,’T1s in vain to dream of bliss 
When the true light of joy is gene; 
When all that sweetens life has fled, 
And left us desolate and lone! 
How faint the smiles whicl-light the eye! 
How soon their fitful gleams depart! 
When, searching through the crowd, we filid 
No ahswering smile—no kindted heart! 


If. ; 
I've Téft the gay and careless throng— 
“ Pve wandered lonely and depress’d, 
biset Where low and drooping branches hung 
i; ~ . Above the water’s placid breast; 
; Where blossoms wild, diffused their scent, 
« And-warblers pour’d'the rapr’rons lay ; 
«But wh! no joy, tio charins they give, 
While he'l love is far away!) 





‘ Il. 
‘Upon another’s arm I’ve leaned, 
And roamed beneath the moonlight clear; . 
To cheat ny heart I fondly strove— 
Imagining that thau wert near! 
’T was allin vain! alas, how vain! 
: -For when-} leaned thy voice‘to hear, 
‘Those ‘sweetly low and ‘silver tones 
. Fell not upon my.anxious ear. 
7M IV. 
And ‘when in gay discourse, I strive | 
To'blend the feelings of my soul, 
*’T is all in. vain!—thought turns te thee, 
__ Like trembling needle to the pole. 
As some stray bird, from foreign cage 
. Dismiss’d, when long it mourn’d its fate; 
. With flatt'ring joy, und homeward haste, 
«+ \Ving's for the bosom of its mite; 
mA 
‘My weary, exiled heart, so long ' 
..,.)Mid selfish crowds condenined to stay, 
Would gladly burst its prison bars, 
J: +c And to-thy presetice flee away ! 
i: Welcome the hour when sluiber calls; 
When faticy roves ‘unchained aud, free ; 
When distant forms are hov’ring- nigh, ; 
And I can swectly dream of thee! 


Inxz. 


ee ee eee 


Savine Timn.—A clergyman, who had considerable of 
a farm, as was geuerally the caso in our forefathers’ days, 
went ong to sée one.of his. htborers, who was ploughing 
in the field, and he fouad him sitting upew his -plougtt, 
resting bis team. ,“‘ John,” said he, “would it not be: a 
good play for you to have a stu scythe here and be hub- 
bing a few bushes while the oxen arecesting ? John, with 
a countenance which night well have become the “divine: 
himself, ‘instantly returned— Would it not be well, sir, 
for you to have a swingling board in the pulpit, and when 
they are siuging, to swingle a little flax?” The reverend 
geutleman turned oy his heel, langhing heurtily, and sid 
no more about hubbing bushes. Hampshire Qazette. 


|| that it was from a superior hand. 


| my luggage into’ the coach-office.—‘ Please to remember | 





‘was paid up from Lenden tg Dover: .but now let us call | 





, Eee NII ‘kPicpan. 
ot What is at epigrati? A dwarfish whole, 
Its bedy brevity and witits souk ~ a 





— —— nn 


Imposirioxs on. TRAVELLERS.—There.can. be nothing 
more nuteasonable, atthe same time that it is vexatious, 
than the perpetually reediving demands of trifling gratui- 
ties for still more trifling services to which a traveller is 
too commonly subjected, The system is just beginning 
to fasten itself.on this country ; anda person may journey 
from Boston to Rivhmoud by disbursing the moderate sum 
of five dollars or sd to ¢ervants, porters, &c. for attentions 
which should be provided for in the charges of the hotels, 
steamboats, and other legitiusate claimants.on his pocket- 
book.. It is time that some measures were teken to arrest 
this growing evil, befdre it assumes the perfection of an- 
noyance which it has reached in, England—as will be seeu 
by the fullowing extéact from Capt. Marryat’s ‘ Diary of a 
Blasé,’ in the last (June) No. of the London Metropolitan: 


. Tere is a species of taxation in England, which may 
be said to be, almost peculiar to the country. ‘That there 








willbe extortion er begging every where, even in America, 
is undoubted; but these two principles are, in- England, || 
carried en upon a system quite unknown in any other | 
conatry. . tis not the applicants for your money who are 
the real beggars; it is their employérs, Who, to inerease 
their own profits, throw apon the public all the minor ex-| 
penses,.inuch inthe same way that the farmers used to | 
contrive that the parish should pay the wages of their 
laborers. ‘I'o a constant traveller these expenses become | 
enormous; and even to one who travels seldow, they are | 
¢ the time vexatious and irritating. ‘They may be chiefly || 
included under the heads of waiters, postillions, coachmeu, |) 
guards, porters, and all those connected with embarkation || 
and debarkation: the real inendicants are the innkeepers, {| 
coach proprietors, and general Steam’ Navigation Cour || 
pany, who, to reduce the numinal amoent-of their own 
charges without reducing their profits, have thrown upon | 
the shoulders of the public all. this variety of expenses, | 
whic onght to, be defrayed by themselves. I took up a|| 
small volume, to amuse me. during my. journey, without) 
further attention to it at the time, except. ‘that it was one} 
that I had not read. On opening it I found it was stated | 
to be from the pen of Grant Thorbarn, the seedsman and | 
nailmaker of New York. | After I had read adezen pages, || 
[ feit convineed that althongh his style was well imitated, || 
itis styled; ‘ Men and || 
Manners in Britain; or, a Bone for. the Trollopes and || 
Fiddlers ;’ a passage, indicating these extortions, arrested || 
my attention. . ‘ 
I laid down the book, and determined to ascertain how I 
far the obseryations were borne out in-my present trip. . || 
Drove in a cab to the Golden Cross, Charing Cross- || 
stopped close to the heads of the leaders of the coach—a 
porter seizes my luggage. ‘ Which coach, sir ?}— Dever.’ || 
—‘Just.in time, sir.’—* That's all I wished to .be.’-Takes || 





the, porter, sir. —Gave him sixpence for walking five yards, | 
a common agricultural laborer would. have worked hard | 
for three hours to obtain the. same. ie || 
Inside the coach.—‘ Your luggage was one portmantean, ] 
carpet-bag, and a dressing-case !'—* Yes. —‘ ‘I'hey are all | 
safe, sir,.1u the foreboot. _ Please to remember the porter, i 
sir.’+eAnother sixpence: the-man looked a‘shilling at me, \ 
demurred, holding the coach door open, then slammed it'to; || 
On the road,—Stop half an hour at Rochester.—‘ Waiter, | 
a glass of brandy, aud. water,,cold without.’——* Coach is'}) 
ready, sir ’—‘ Hew. much, waiter?’—One shilling the || 
brandy, sir.’—.\s much as to say, and sixpence for niyself. H 
Stop at Cauterbnry.—‘ Coachman :..Gentlemen and \ 
ladies, if you please,’ says the party, waking us outiof a} 
sleep too diflicu}t to be obtained, to be renewed for the rest 
of the journey.. ‘Twe-and-sixpence forked bythe three| 
gentlemen passengers; the. last, a French lady, watohing | 
whit was givey, and very unwi'lingly, avd evidently, with | 
surprise mixed with nowillingtiess, following the munifi-| 
centexatnple.. But whatare you toda? Noone likes to be} 
exposed to instlt, and such would certainly.he tbe,case..| 
t once recollect giving a shilling, and was told by the! 
coachman that [ had, made a mistake in, my: vehicle, tadd | 
should have come, by, the waggon, as my mother always } 
had don: before ma. Although the, quietest. mun in the 
world, | turned round and thrashed the. fellow. ; Bat was} 
that any consolatien?,,, Would.it not haye. been. better to.| 
have paid one-and-sixpence more than have run the. risk. 
of a black eye, and have, obtained. the certainty: of .my 
knuckles peeled, bare, aud hands disfigured for.w week ? 
Most surely; but then my mother!. It was all filial duty. 
Canterbury being but sixteen miles from Dover, it was 
imagined that the new coachman would not have ventured 
to ask for afee; but, alas! they selected aman of such cou-: 
summate jupudence, that he boldly came ia npon our 
arrival, and obtained from each one shilling. 
‘The guard also now claimed his yalfverown, atid then al-| 





culate the per centage. The,coach fare inside was nowi- | 
nally twenty-eight. shillings ; aud during the journey bhad| 
contributed to. the support of no less than six individuabs | 





attached to the establishment, paying them seven-and aix<{}: 


peice, or about twenty-seven per cent. And this isabout' 


the mark; that is, twenty-five’ per cent. is paid extra in 
England by this system of pauperism and robbery com-- 
bined. The same ratio of expensé attends embarkation 
of yourself and luggage; nay, you cannot set your own 
person in the steam-vessvl, although it is alongside the 
quay, without paying sixpence to the ladder-men, aapecies 
of accommodation which one would jmagine that the pro- 
prietors of the vessels are bound to afford Butthe worst 
of this is, that it is a regular organized system by the pro- 
prietors. Not only do their servants work without being 
paid, but they even pay the proprietors for theirsituations, 


as is well known. to be a fact, in some ‘of the principal 
London coffve-houses, and in all the hotels. And itis not 
the fault of those who demand the money, for \ tell 


you truly that it is all they have to depend upon. How 
different is the case when you travel abroad! . On your 
arrival at the seaport you will meet with extortion; but it 
is chiefly from English commissioners, your own country- 
men, who, have there introduced ‘the English sjstem. 
Travel post, or diligence, there is no'begging, no extortion 
of any kind from the postillions or conductors. | Your lug- 


| gage is put on and taken off. without any. demand, and if 


you choose to give @ pour boire, it is thankfully received, 
but never asked for. 


From the Metropolitan for June. 
THE LOVED ONE THAT SLEE?S FAR AWAY. 
P BY MRS. ABDY. 
Wren the golden sun sinks to his rest, . : 
Aud the night-breeze around me is springing; 
When the white tombs in snoovlight are dressed, 
And the sweet bird of sarrow is singing; 
Sad fancy beguiles me to stray 
To the loved one that sleeps fur away. 


No friend ever wept o'er the sod, 

Where thine ashes, my brother! are lying ; 
No footsteps of kindred have trod 

On the greéa sward that pillow’d thee dying; 
Nor haly'lips prayed o’er' the tlidy y 
Of the loved one, that sleeps faraway. 


Albuera! tliou field of ‘the deat! 
Dark, dark is the page of thy étory: 
More tears at. thy shrine have been shed, 
Than ere washed the red lauyels of glory:! 
They were martyrs that fell on that day, 
With the loved one thut sleeps far away. 


They dug him a grave—his own bands, 

And slowly and tenderly bore hin), 
As if in fend. woman's soft hands; 

Aud the tears of the herges fell.o'er him, 
As they laid the last sed on the clay 
Of the loved one tlrat sleeps far away. 
Oh! Whed T last stood in the room, 

Where his swect voice’so often had suunded, 
And saw the bright sunshine illume, 

Those woods, where in buvhood he bounded, 
I wept, though all faces look’d gay, 
Fcc the loved one that sleeps far away. 
For freshly he rose‘ to my view,— 

Qur beautiful, brave, and light hearted ; 
With those smiles that a talisman threw 

Over the spirits, that now are departed,— 
Fond bosoms, since gone to decay, 
Like the boved one, that sleeps far away. 


INQUISITIVENESS.-=1t is supposed. that the Americans 
have attained the greatest art in parrying inquisitiveness, 
because they are most exposed to, it;, but.a well-known 
civic wag, at the late political excitement, maintained g de- 
fensive colloquy with a rustic inquisitive, which cquld 
hardly have been excelled by aby transatlantic performer. 
Travelling post, be was obliged to stop.ata village to re- 
place a horye’s. shee, when the Paul) Pry of the’ place 
bristled up to the carriage window, and without svaiting 
for the ceremony of introduction, exclaimed, ‘* Good morn- 
ing, sir! horse cist a shoe, I see. 1 suppose yon are go- 
ing to——-."’ 

lere he pansed, expecting the name of the place to be 
supplied, but the citizen auswered, ** You are: .right, sir! 
I generally go.thére at this seagom!)’. , ‘ 
“T—hum—do ye, and,vo deubt you come from——.” 
“Right, again, sir, Jive there!’ 


“ Oh, ay, do ye—but.] seg it be a London shay. Pray, » 


sir, he, there any, thing stirring there 1’ 

“Yes, plenty of other chaises!’”’ .. 

“ Ay, ay, of course ; but what de folks say?” 

“Their prayers, every Sunday {” 

“That's not what I mean ; 
any thing new, and. fresh 2”? 

“ Yes, bread and herrings! 

“‘Auan, you be a queer chap. , Pray; Muster,.may I 
ask your mame?” ' 


” 


*Fools,and clowns call me Muster; but Iam, in real. 
ity, on of the frogs of Aristophanes, and ny, geauinename» 


is Brekekes Knoax, | Drive on pesittion !)’. Bogialepaper, 


Ow ter Fevxer.—Quvuth Tom—" Pshaw! you are all 
either Whigs or ‘Tories, office holders ‘or office-seekers— 
mow,'furamy part, fur heither ove nor tother”” nf 
“.Nouseuse! I can prove you até an office-holder. 
‘“Awollice-holder!". 2 eee tiie . 
“Why yes, Tom, you are a _fence-vicicer. 


l wish;to. know if.there is 


; 


a 
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ADDRESS, 
SPOKEN AT THE OPENING OF THE ST. CHARLES THEATRE, N. ORLEANS. 
- Lawe the rich beam that lights the ruin’s breast 
Poured from the bosom of the golden West, 
O’er ancient tower, and tomb-like ruin spread, 
Hallowing with life the precincts of the dead— 
The Muse's ray o’er Memory’s realm is cast, 
Startling the shadows of the slumbering Past! 
Wide her domain:—the Drama’s spirit dwells 
Where'er man’s breast with joy or suffering swells; 
As fair, as vast her world as Nature’s own— 
The mind her empire and the heart her throne! 
There flowers of loveliest hue and form art seen, 
Less frail than those which deck the vernal green? 
There foliage waves, whose gratcful shade bestows 
Undying calm on souls that crave repose: 
There streams exhaustless flow and fountains play 
Flinging eternal music in their spray ; 
And suns and skies with living lustre shine 
Shedding o’er earth a radiance half divine! 


. 


To-night her presence hallows this our dome, 
Here first invoked to fix her lasting home. 

Yet from your smiles she asks her welcome here, 
Smiles that must nurture Hope and banish Fear: 
’T' is yours to give the life-bought meed of fame, 
From you the sons of Art their triumph claim; 
And oh! the warm approval beaming now 

From many a bright glad eye, and smiling brow, 
Like sunshine glancing forth ’mid summer flowers, 
May it ne’er cease, with merit, to be ours! 


May lessons here instilled be cherished long, 
And Wisdom’s accent speak in burning song! 
Whether the breath of Music wake the shell, 
Binding all hearts with its electric spell, 

Or bright Thalia lead the laughing train 

To share the dance, or swell the festive strain— 
Or Tragedy sweep by, in gorgeous pall, 

Or “ fuld her mantle regally to fall” — 

While pants the breast, or flows the heart-warm tear, 
For deeds sublime, or sorrows imaged here— 
Still o’er the mimic scene may Taste preside, 
And Truth, that pictures but a world more wide! 
Her forest wreaths may Poesy entwine 

To deck, to light, the Drama’s favored shrine ; 
And you ne’er blush for your applause bestowed 
In this her consecrated, fair abode! 


Such dreams are ours; and gladly do we hail 

‘The dawn which bears a hope that sha! not fuil, 
Hope of the future, in its glorious pride 

Starlike, the onward bark of mind to guide 

To speed her course; the breast of thought to fire, 
And with the senses, bid the sout aspire! 

You too we welcome! While this dome endures, 
Re here the beart’s ennobling pleasures yours! 
Here, where the Drama’s loftiest voice shall speak, 
Light every eye, and flush each kindling cheek ; 
While ’neath her sway each low-born passion dies, 
Where she shall wield the lightning of the skies; 
And speed, as far as shores or seas expand, 

The soaring spirit of your native land! 


From the London New Monthly Magozine, for June. 
RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 

How to Buitp a THeatre.—About sixty yeurs since, 
the laws of meum and tuum were, during election time, 
openly infringed; the instant the poliing had concluded, 
the mob carried off the timber of the hustings ci et armis. 
"his led to persons being paid to gnard it, between whom 
and the mulutucde some dreadful fights frequently ensued. 
When Old Astley meditated building the Royal Grove 
(1783-4.) he advertised that he would purchase, at a liber- 
al price, the timber that was rescued from the mob. Of 
course the mob tovk the hint. When timber was brought, 
Astley was not particularin distinguishing between robber 
and resener: and in one week he had timber enoagi:, at 
one-tenth its cost price, to erect the Royal Grove. Old 
Philip chuckled over this piece of chicanery with naabated 
giee for thirty years afterwards. 

O’New, Faruer cr Miss O’New.—was the manager 
of a small stroiling company in Ireland: he was an eccen- 

i¢ of the first water. If any member of his eompany dis- | 
appointed his, (a common occurrence,) O'Neil had one | 
ape ech—*‘ Confusion burst his skull, a blackguard!—what 
willl do? Here, give me a great coat, and I'll donble 
ais part with my own.” The great coat was the univer- 
sal panacea, whatever the geueral costume of the play 
might be. If the buried Majesty of Denmark complained 


to Mr. O'Neil of the lack of armor in the wardrobe, the 
ma ager would «irag up hisshoulders, anJ, after a pause, 


ye’ll do very well.” Matters of much greater moment he 
met with the same coolness. Once proceeding by a barge 
along a small river, the captain and O’ Nei! quarrelled, and, 
in a scuffle, the former knocked the manager overboard. 
He swam to shore, and called out—‘ Confusion burst 
your skull! I suppose you thought I couldn't swim.”— 
A knet of novices once joined Mr. O'Neil, and having 
played some three weeks without receiving any salary, they 
determined to proceed against him at law. ‘The manager 
met their demand by a set-off for a considerable sum due 
by them to him, for spoiling all the plays and farces they 
appeared in. ‘To avoid this exposé, their claim was 
abandoned.—O’ Neil’s company seldom exceeded eight or 
nine in number, acting in barns, &ec. In this school—if 
school it can be called—Miss O'Neil learned the rudi- 
ments of her profession. Mrs. Siddons hada similar train- 
ing. Kean's school was, in his early years, even in a less 
promising arena. 


Suaxine Warrrs.—An aquatic drama was in produc- 
tion, and Harris did not approve of the sea, as indicated 
by a painted cloth thrown over the stage, and shaken by 
the carpenters at each side; in this dilemma F——, who 
was producing the piece, stepped forward and said, “1 
have it, Sir; we'll hire some little boys, put them under 
the cloth, and Jet them move up and down to represent 
the adulation of the waves;” the scheme was tried, the 
the bigger boys received eighteen pence, and the lesser 
ones a shilling a night. On one particular evening this 
mechanical Mediterranean was observed to be in unusual 
commotion ; so far so good, but though the moaning of 
the waters be recognized, their crying and blubbering || 
certainly is not. “ What is the matter with the ocean ?” || 
asked F——. “Sir,” replied the carpenter, “ the eigh- |! 
teen-penny waves arelicking the shilling ones.” F ’s || 
remedy was admirable; he reprobated the delinquent || 
breakers (ont,) and reduced the remuneration of each to | 
sixpence per night. 

A Leaver “ Catieo” Cut.—Mr. B-—,a provincial | 
manager, who visits several small towns, within forty | 
miles of the metropolis, (Craildford, Reading, Croydon, } 
d&c.) engaged a new leader of the band, a very efficient | 
mnesician ; but this gentleman was eternally teazing Mr. \ 
8— with bopes that he would’nt go to Croydon.— || 
“ What has Croydon doue to you?” asked the manager. I 
“Are you in debt there?” ‘ No.” “ Have you a wilt i 
| there?” “No.” A dozen interrogatories were nega- || 
| tived, and the mystery remained unravelled. At length |, 
the company actaully did go to Croydcn, and sore against |) 
his will, the luckless leader too. 




















his seat on the first night, when a voice from the gallery 1 
exclaimed, * Who sawed the man’s legs off?’ Next) 
| aight, and every night after, another, and another caller | 


length the leacer sent in his resignation. “I can bear! 
t no longer, Sir.” ** Bearwhat, Sir?” said Mr. B——, 
whe had never z pplied the gallery exclamation to his leader. |) 
.* Why, don't you hear ’em cailing cutevery night,‘ Who | 
saweil the man’s legs off!” “To be sare ido, but it’s 


i** Everything, Sir.” “ Why, did yewever saw a man’s 
legs off!” 
house, I was obliged to cut off the legs of the corp-<e to | 
| puthim itit. This got air, and by this ery they hunted | 
| me outof town.” 

| A Haro Case.—When Mr. J—— was in the Debtor's 
Prison at Bristol, his wife wrote thus, eaumerating his | 
sulferings ;—‘ Ue is allowed no visitors on Sunday ; and, | 


' 

' 

Alas! Sir, | was a small undertaker in thir j) 
| town ouce, and having mismeasured a cottin for the work- || 
! 


LL 


change of being ushered by surprise into the royal pres- 


ence: so I turned townwards. Presently I came up with 
two little French soldiers, who were resting on the road- 

side with their muskets besides them. ‘Gentlemen,’ I 

said, ‘have you heard that lion’s roar?’ ‘Oh yes,’ they 

answered, as if they had divined my thoughts ; ‘ heard it! 

Lord bless you, and he is very near ns. You must not 

think of going alone intotown. We were on our way to 

the block-house,’ (which I knew was a lie, for the Jittle 

rascals had passed me before they rested, and were evi- 
dently trudging towards Oran;) ‘but for the sake of 
seeing you safe into town, we will accompany you as far 
as the gate.’ ‘Thank yon,’ I replied; ‘ but Pesetodbe! 
no danger, and I cannot think of giving you so much 
trouble.’ ‘ Pooh! trouble, sir, don’t mention that; we 
must go with you.’ In short, they were staunch hounds, 
who, having scented a job, would not give it up ; su itwas 
in vain for me to decline their protection. They loaded, 
or pretended to load, their muskets with ball, and vowed 
to shed the last drop of their blood in my defence. Much, 
to be sure, the lion would have cared for us all three! In 
safety we reached Oran. Near its gate stands an inviting 
cabaret, and thither my brave protectors threw significant 
looks. ‘Gentlemen,’ I said, taking a frame out of 
my pocket, ‘1 would give you this bit of acknowledgment 
for your intrepid convoy, but I must not; for you will lay 
it out on two litres of brandy, (brandy is sold for ten sous 
a quart,) which will fill you drank, and throw you intoa 
fever.’ They looked very glum: ‘ But if you will treat 
yourself to wine it, it is at your service.’ ‘ He bien donc,’ 
they responded ; ‘du vin, du vin.’ We entered the cab- 
aret, and I give you my word that the landlord brought 
them five bottles of not unpalatable red wine, brewed, I 
believe, from the native grape, for tenpence. Of course 
what vintage can be expected at twopeuce a bottle? butI 
tasted it, and really this boisson, wholly unlike the alum 
and logwoud-dye liquor sold for wine at Algiers, was tuler- 
able, and 1 warrant you my defenders got as brave as lions 
before they finished it. 


I conjecture that when his leonic majesty roared, it was 
in indignation at some destructive radical natives who 
were pursuing him, for he was killed a few miles from 
Oran that same evening; he had killed ove camel for his 
breakfast in the morning, and I have no doubt if he had 
met with me would have dined off another. A_ highland 
laird once said when he heard it read to him that Job had 
six thousand camels, ‘Och! he had too much to do with 
‘the camels, you will see that Shob will come to no good.’ 


He had seareely taken || {n like manner the lion paid dear for his meal on my 


namesake ; the owner went out with some good marks- 
men, and next morning I saw the royal corpse im the 


| possession of General ‘l'rezel, who had bought it, skin 
‘ ' e ’ ni Y yr 
came, and the last call was louder than the former. At) aud ail, for forty frances. 


Provoking this! had it been 
offered to me i would have giver one hundred for it. The 
body measured seven English feet without the tail. All 
the savauts in natural histery have agreed that it could not 
be more than three years old, being lanky, and as mane- 


| less as a lioness, though if he had lived he would have 
some slang phrase, and what can it matter to you ?”— |) 


grown a swinging fellow. His tongue was ate at General 
| Treze!’s table, and tasted, I am told, like that of an ox. 


It was curious to contrast the youthfulness of this crea- 
| tare with the terror he had spread; the evening that his 
| roar was heard, travellers were seen coming back to town 
| on the roads in all directions, and the hyeuas and jackals, 
| who raise thei: psalmody far and near, omitted their ves- 
| pers that night, and were as mum as death the two follow- 
| lg evenings. Campbell’s Letters from Algiers. 
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| worse than thai, he is obliged to go to eliurch—a thing | Brecuer’s Cana Srempoat.—We witnessed last 
which you know he, poor fellow, has never been accus- | week the operation on the Canal, of a Steamboat, invent- 
tomed to!” || ed and constructed by Mr. B. D. Beecher of New Haver. 
Foote axp Dr. Jounsox.—The English Aristophanes |) It is propelled upon the screw-auger principle. Two 
was no favorite with the Doctor; that the dislike was mn- || instruments, something like screw-augers formed by wind- 
tual the following passave froma letter written by Foote, || ing a thick sheet of lron spirally around small shafts, are 
to a friend in Dublin, wiil prove :—** He (Dr. pF sane I! placed in the bow of the beat, both of which turn inward, 
has all the qualities of a bear but its abstinence, all its |} and they answer the purpose of a wheel in propelling the 
awkwardness without agility—in fact, he growls better, || boat. ‘This boat was built merely for experiment, and the 
but dances worse.” | first of the kind ever constructed, of couse very crude: 
| but notwithstanding the uufavorable circumstances under 

| which it operated, it was propelied at the rate of fiye or 

a personage still more consequential than the eagle. namely, || six wiles the bhonr. The great diffienlty in the way of 
the king of the quadruped creation. I had not the honor || cunning steamboats on canals has been, that they throw 
of seeing bis majesty whilst ulive during his last roya! } up such a surge as greatly to injure the banks ‘This boat 
progress, butenjoyed the safer gratificat.n of bearing his || seems to obviate that objection. We should judge that it 
voice ata distance. ‘This was yestervay evening, wh Ist raised no more of « swell than a boat would, propelled by 
i was strolling alone about a quarter of a mile from the || horses at the same rate. Mr. Beecher feels quite sanguine 
wails of Oran; there was no mistaking the lion’s roar, of the snecess on canals of steamboats corstructed apon 
though | had never heard it before but in a menagerie. | the principle which he has applied. He will build one of 
At first the sonnd conspired with the savage grandeur o! |! large size, with an engine of ten horse power, and war- 
the scene, aud the prospect of the long inuavigable lakes, || rant it to run ou the canal at the rate of ten miles an hour 
to yield me a romantic pleasure. * Come.’ thonght!, ‘tuis || for $3,600. 
is pleasantly romantic, that | have heard the Ly bian lon | 
roar in his native freedom; and as his voice, thengh i) Axecpvorr.—The stage having driven up to the Mansion- 
could not be sure from what quacter it came, betokened | House, in Buffalo, as the driver descended from the box 
him to be far off, [ stood enjoying my thoughts for a min- || he was accosted by an necommen large and fleshy man: 
ute us quietly as if Thad been reading Longinus. But, | -*{s that the Batavia stage ! The driver anewered in the 
rapt as [ was in the sublime, it occurred to me that how || affirmative. Falstaff ieplied. “ ‘Then you wiil not go emp- 








| 
| 
' 
| 
} 


A Lioxy.—Onur neighborhood is occasionally visited by 





Hampshire ( Mass.) Gaz. 








exclaim, “Oh, bother! Sure if ye pu’ ona great coat, 











distant soever his majesty might be, it wonld be better || ty.” ‘« No, ye’r right,” said the astonished driver, “ not by 
for me to get inte town, than ran the millionth part of a! a —— sight, if you go aleng.’ 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
FIRST LOVE. 
BY J. C, M’CABE. 
Tuere is a thought, still beautiful, though years bave roiled along, 
Which stirs the wave of Memory, and wakes her wonted song— 
Which rustles ’mid the heart’s dead flowers like midnight’s mournful 
breeze, 
And dove-like spreads its soothing wing o’er Passion’s stormy seas. | 
No crime can dim its purity—no cloud obscure its ray ; 
But like the temple’s altar light, its steady beams will play, 
All sweetly hovering o’er the soul, like spirit from above— 
O, ’tis the thought—the holy thought—of Boyhood’s early love! 


When years have wrinkled o’er his brow, and furrows traced his cheek, 

And his once glad voice is trembling now in lapses faint and weak . 

How thoughtful is his glance, as on his slowly rolling tears, 

There floats along that fairy form he loved ia Boyhood’s years. 

And then—O then, that heart (like harp hung up in ruined hall, 

Untouched, save when the night-winds sweep along the mouldering 
wall,) 

It gives a wild tone from its chords, the pilgrim lone to tell, 

Though desolate it still can yield to melody’s sweet spell, 





Oh, cast him on the stormy sea, when Death rides on the surge, 
And sea-nymphs chant around his head a melancholy dirge, 

While struggling with the giant waves, from their embrace to flee, 
That lov’d one’s voice is whispering of halls beneath the sea, 

As far down he sweetly sinks, and billows o'er him foam, 

A thousand phantasies appear, and o’er his vision come ; 

But one will keep its vigils there, though storm and tempests sweep, 
Unmoved, though burst upon by all the billows of the deep. 


Go place him in the battle’s front, where death and carnage meet, 
And his country’s flag unsullied is his warrior-winding sheet ; 
When from his heart is oozing fast the darkiy purple tide, 

And victory’s shout a moment fills his dying eye with pride— 

The wild and lingering look he casts, as hheaveu's own arch of blue, 
Like the vision of a summer dreain, fades slowly from his view, 
Speaks—clearly speaks—of visioned joys—of home beheld once more— | 
Of the image of the one-loved form in sorrow bending o'er. 








From the Portland Advertiser. 

Betters from fir, Brooks.—No. LXXXIV. 

THINGS IN NAPLES. November 1835. 
After a stroll upon the ‘Toledo of Naples, which is gen- 
erally the morning and evening occupation of the stran- 
ger, who there can amuse himself with all manner of 
spectacles, I commonly began the regular duty of the| 
tourist, which is nota little fatiguing iu such a place as 
Naples, where so many of its shows are in the suburbs. 
I like the contrast of this, the liveliest street in the world, 
with the desolation and solitude that mark many places not 
far from Naples, but even within the barriers of the city, | 
for there is a pleasure, in adjourning from the catacombs 
and Pompeii, or what was the beautiful Baie to the Via 
Toledo, where not only all sorts of trades are carried on in 
the nooks and corners of the streets, but where all sorts of 
eatables are sold, hot and cold, ready cooked or raw,—| 


| 
} 
| animated, once breathing, once proud and lofty, seem | 


jjevery European city that he visits,—and when I see the | 
|| peuple whom we think to be political slaves, governed as | 
| they are by an authority in the construction of which they | 





fruits natural, preserved, roasted or boiled,—fish frying at 
every corner, and chesnuts too,—maccaroni gobbled down 
in strings an ell long,—stalls with their lemonade, orgeat, 
iced water, and liquors: and every body crying, screaming 
or talking with all his might. Now, the Queen rolls along 
in her equipage, and the multitude in masses lift off their 
hats as she passes. Now, a funeral, it may be, is ap- 
proaching, with all its attendants in white, many of whom 
are bearing torches, and forming a society as they do, are 
following in a funeral all their lives. All sorts of car- 
riages are in motion, with all sorts of harnesses. The 
donkeys are often so thickly buried in the burthens upon 
their backs, that they can hardly be seen. And then the 
various exhibitions, which come in to make up the scene 
of conjurors, and dancing dogs—of quacks and recitatives, 
of legerdemain, and of people singing and dancing in 
wandering crowds from morning to night! What horrid 
sounds there are! Who-could even suppose that the soft 
Italian could ever be tortured into such yells as these ? 
Such a scene as this, I say, is a relief from the visit to 
the catacombs, which are now under what is a part of the 
city of Naples. I visited those receptacles of the dead. 
An old man who, as atteudant of the poor house in the 
vicinity, is allowed the tees which travellers usually give, 
with a torch conducted us into these dark recesses of the 
dead, and explained the various positions as well as he 
could. But no matter for his explanations, nor the vari- 
ous positions and shelvings of the rock in which these 
dead were buried. ‘The place was once used as were the 
catacombs of Rome, of which I have spoken in a former 
letter, nut only for the reception of the dead, but as 
a place of Christian worship. ‘The length of this cavern 
in the earth is not now distinctly known, but it was sup- 
posed to extend several miles. Vurious apartments appear 





at present. In the sides of some of these apartments are 
excavations of about the size of a coffin: in others, exca- | 
vations much larger, into which the dead were put. Time 
has torn away all that once covered them from the sight 
of man, and now, as you wander along, guided by the 
torch, all that can be seen is bones and skulls, which at 
this time are so numerous, that one may strictly say there 
are cart loads of them. Theso bones of all the parts of 


meet the eyes of the wanderer in these grim chambers of 


the earth every turn he takes, and every ruin he looks into. 
The dead of centuries seem to be here, and for centuries 
they seem to have been dead. I took but a rapid view of 
these dark places, and regained the day-light again wiih 
pleasure. A flood rain, which had fulien yesterday, had 
burst its way into these caverns, and swept the bones and 
the earth promiscuously in masses together. I do not 
know that [ dislike more than other men to be reminded 





of death, or that I have more than the mass of mankind a 
fear of it, but I love not the-visitation of such places as | 
these—not that they remind one of death, but that they so 


|| deeply impress nie with the utter worthlessness of human 


life. 


What is man, Ll ery, when myriads of them, once 
thus to be scattered upon the earth together, with their | 
skulls piled one above another, and their bones as articles | 
of the neanest merchandize! I think we are brutes, and | 
brutes only shuring thus the destiny of the brates,—and it | 


is long before I can regzin that healthy feeling which once | 
inspired a painter of England whose name I now forget, | 


but who was not an Englishman by birth, when he said in | 
an angry reply to some one who was annoying him with 
the idea that we are all brutes without sounls—* Sir, I do 


the antiquarians who leave nothing settled, and who have 
a delight in dulling all our sentiments and sympathies, 
they tell us there is a doubt whether this be a tomb of him 
who sung ofarms and man! But I love to believe in such 
things what the world seys is true, and as incredulity spoils 
all the pleasure of a voyage, | entered this as if 1 were sure 
it was his, whose verses were amoug the first | ever read. 
I entered a low, vaulted brick chamber. ‘There was the 
place where was the urn that held the ashes of the greatest 
of the Roman Poets, but not a relic is left. The bay no 
longer shades the sacred ground. ‘I'he winds heedlessly 
sweep through the open windows. Scribbling names 
seek a petty glory in recording their visits upon the vault. 
There is not a vestige upon which a man can fix or fancy 





| 


asentiment. Ona stove distinct from the temb is this 
inscription : 
| Qui cineres? Tumuli hee vestigia? Conditur olim 
} lile hic qui cecinit paseua, rura, duces, 
Whose tomb? Whose ashes here repose? His tomb we raise 

Who erst did sing of warriors, flocks, and rural lays, 
As I was looking upon the little that was left of this 
| monument which in its day shielded the remains of Virgil, 
I was struck by the frail hold that even the most renowr- 
ed of men have upon earth, let the monument be what it 


net know, whether you have a real soul or not, but by— J i} may that honors them. Here fer example, is the tomb of 


hare.” 

The Chiaja, as it is called, ( have often visited. It is the | 
fashionable parade ground of Naples, and is situated directly | 
upon the Bay. It is one of those beautiful places which 
the monarchs of Enrope commonly make for their subjects. | 
but which the people of America never take the wouble | 
to demand, and to make for themselves. It is a public | 
gronnd for promenade, adorned with trees, and walks, | 


ja man,—bat even this is disputed, whose Poetry and 
whose name are as familiar as household words in almost 
every land—and who, as a classic, is in the hands of every 


| scholar in all the nations of the civilized world—but what 
|| would have this monument have been for him, if he had 


not erected one of his own in his Aineid. Age destroys: 
man forgets. ‘The dead can bequeath nothing to us of 
their bodies, as it were, for these and the honors over them 


and statues, and giving a fine view, as it dots, of the | perish as time passes away ; but the soul that lives forever 


beautiful Bay, and of the hills and mountains that encircle 

it, it is made one of the prettiest places in the world. | 
Whenever I sce such places us these made by the despotic | 
mouarchs of Europe—and the stranger cansee the like in | 


have no voice, occupying these places, and making them- | 
selves happy in the enjoyment, I am astonished at the 
apathy of my own countrymen—for there is hardly a city | 
in the whole Union, except Boston with its common, that | 
has a proper place in which the people can take an airing | 


in another world, can be bequeathed, it seems to me, even 
in this. The man whose mouth is shut by death, can yet 
speak by his spirit thousands of years after that death fon 
come upon him. And when the world have forgotten all 
of the physical existence of that man—have lost all his re- 
mins, und even forgotten where was his tomb, yet his 
spirit, his intellect, his soul lives, and animates, and im- 
pels the souls of a thousand generations after him. Not 
one. in a million of his readers ever thought of him: but 
how many millions have thought of that intellect of his, 
which has towered so much above that of other men as to 
come gloriously down the tide of time even to us! His 
body hus shared the destiny of the multitude in the cata- 





ora walk. New York has its Battery to be sure, and | 
nature has done every thing for it, but man little or nothing: | 
—but the Battery is no more of size for the great popu- | 
lation than a bushel measure is for itsdancing ball. ‘True | 
it is what foreigners say of us, that we build upon every || 
thing, no matter what or where, when profit may come | 
from it, and that to money we sacrifice every thing of | 
beauty—for beauty and art seldom come under our consid- | 
eration.—But it is time—time indeed, that the people of | 
our cities who have the power, should take the matter into | 
their own haxds, and insist upon that favor which mon- 
archs with pleasure accord their subjects here—the right 
to enjoy places where they can stretch their arms and legs, 
and breathe pure air, and see at least what nature is doing 
with vegetation now and then, for even the green grass is 
at times a curiosity with the inhabitants of the cities, and 
green fields always. 

From this public promenade, thus adorned with all that | 
nature and art could do for it with wees overshadowing | 
beautiful walks, and choice scu!pture adorn them, where || 
the world was crowding with their gilted eqnipage, and 
in their dazzling robes.—I took my way along the coast o: 
the Bay to the grotto of Pausilypo, a long subterranean | 
road cut through the huge hill of Pausilypo, which was 
one of the great works of the Romans, and is good and | 
used even to this day. A little Neapolitan, of twelve or 
fourteen years of age, who spoke one word of English 
among some forty of Italian, tat he learnt in some Eng- 
lish voyages that he had made from Naples, met me upon | 
the way, and using all the English he could muster, insisted 
upon acting as my guide. ‘Ihe best specimens perhaps | 
can give of his guidance, which was amusing throughont, 
was his history of this artificial passage, which, he said. | 
was cut through by the Devil, who popped himse!fthrongh | 
there, head first, when the Angel of God was after him. | 
The Angel of God, he continued, attempted to follow, | 
but the smoke and the brimsione were so thick that he | 
backed out with fear!. The length of this passage is) 
nearly half a mile. Its height varies from thirty to eighty 





| 
| 





combs of which I have spoken, but his sou! at least lives 
here, if it does not live in another world. It is from such 
reflections as these that [ often think that a man cannot 
have an immortality in this world if it is denied to him in 
another. And when I see this vital spark thus perpetua- 
ting itself upon this earth, I am sure that a perpetuity is 
given it in that world of spirits where spirits congenial 
with it live. 

No place can be more beautiful than this hill might be 
made io be. ‘The vineyards and orchards there now, are 
not a Paradise, but if the charm of English cultivation could 
deck this spot, a Paradise it would be, such is the glorious 
prospect all around upon the sea and upon the land, and 
such the brilliant sky and the luxuriantearth. I descend- 
ed the winding road that led to the top of the hill, de- 
lighting my eyes at every turn by the view of Naples. 
which was in the distance; and for the first time 1 saw 
and felt what was the splendor of an Italian sunset of 
which so much boast is made. A walk among the wine 
vaults, which cover perhaps an acre or two ina cavern 
excavated in the rock under the tomb of a Virgil, and I 
started for home. My little mad-headed guide I paid as 
much as he could earn in Naples in a week, and yet he 
asked for more. I asked the little rascal the reason, and 
he frankly told me that unless he asked he should not get, 
and asking was the only way to get. I had not heard the 
universal system of Neapolitan grumbling better explain- 
ed, and when | gave him but a single grain more, he 
kicked up his heels, and told me as a proof, that if he had 
not asked he should not have got. 


Extravacance or Earry Risinc.—‘ You see what I 
have made by being up with the lark,” said the miser 
Wood one morning to his head clerk ; ‘ half-a-crown dis- 
count on a bill | cashed before any of you were up!” 

“You might as well have laid a little longer,” replied 
the other, “for all the good you have done. The bank 
on which this bill is drawn stopped three days ego. 











feet, and its breadth is about twenty-two. Itis ever lighted | 
with lamps, and a chapel is at its entrance, which a Capu- | 
chin Friar attends, holding out a bag for all passers-by to | 
drop a copper in to pay for the candles of his uncer-ihe- 
earth of a ehapel. ; 

Over the Neapolitan side of this deep and dark grotto, | 
upon this side of the beautiful hill through which it is cut, | 
is the tomb of Virgil, the Mantuan Bard. My little crazy-| 
headed guide led me up the sides of the hill, all along | 
and all around, to see the tomb of Virgil, a Poet, he said, 
buta Poet who with the Devil had something to do in 
forming this huge hole in Pausilypo’s side. 


old woman who had the 





he human body are now piled up iu masses, and the skulls 








| Hvupisras Beat.—A 


London Couit Journal. 





maker of doggerel having laid a wa- 
ger that he could make a rhyme on any thing, ‘ Sennachee. 


|| rib and Jehoshaphat’ were suggested as a theme. He imme- 


diately said— 
There was a King Senracherib, 
Who said that he could crack a rib 
Of any but Jehoshaphat— 
He coulda’t his, he way so fat! 


Dro. Concert.-An Englishman has lately erected on 
the river Thesis, in Hungary, a mill in the form of a co- 


We knocked || lossal man; the bead being the dwelling-house, the eyes 
and thumped a half an hour at least, before we aroused an | the windows, the nose the chimnies, and the machinery in 

ro of the gate that led to the {the body, driven by a stream of water from acanal, in the 
garden where the tomb of Virgil is shown, But alas! for \ form of an immense bottle emptying into his moeth, 
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THE NEW-YORKER... 
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From the London New nly Magazine lor one. 
““SUBJECTS FOR PICTURES.—NOQ, I... 
ow is .O% 2 2 pe Ee Le. 





“What seek I here to gather, into, words? 
‘Pie Seeties t , t tite before hie 4 turn 

The id’ times. A ‘word—a name—~ 
, Conjun ca | ag ap till mereas 

More actual than resent; thet—I see 

t with the passed hee) of daily life, :, 
mperféct and impatjent ; but the past 
Outof imagiuation works its truth, 
And grows distinct with poetry. 


oitst+ & r 
PérrARcnH's. DREAM. 

Ros¥.as q:waking’ bride, 

By her royal lover’s.side; 

Flows the.Sorgia’s haunted tide 
Through the. laurel groye,— 

Through the grove which Petrarch gave, 

All that can escape the grave— 
Fame, and song, and love. 


He had left a feverish bed 
For the wild flowers at his head, 
And the dews the green leaves shed 
O’er his charmed sleep; 
From his hand bad dropp’d the seroll . 
To which Virgil left his soul 
‘brough long years to keep. 


Passion on that cheek had wiought, 
“Its own paleness had it brought; 
Passion marks the lines of thought: 
We must feel to think, 
— Care and toil had flung their shade 
Over that bright head, now laid 
By the river’s brink. 


Youth that, like a fever, burns ; 
Straggle, scorning what it earns; 
Kuowledge,; loathing as it learns; 
Worn and wasted heart! 
And a song whose secrets are 
In its innermost despair ;— 
Such the poet’s part! 


But what rises to efface 
‘Time’s dark shadows from that face ? 
Doth the heart its image trace 
In the worning dream ? 
Yes; it is its light that shines 
Far amid the dusky pines, 
By. the Sorgia’s stream. 


Flowers up-springing, bright and sweet, 
At the pressure of their feet, a 4 
As the summer came to.greet 

Each white waving hand, 
Round them kindles the dark air; 
‘Gelden with their golden hair, 
Glide a lovely band. 


Spirifs, starry spirits, they, 
hat attend the radiant day, 

When the freed soul burst the clay 
Of its prison wall : 

Distant visions they appear; 

For we only dream of, here, 
Things ethereal. 


But one glideth gently nigh, 

Human love within her eye,— 

Love that is too true to die,— 
‘That is Heaven’s own. 

Let the angel’s first look dwell 
Vhere the mortal loved so well, 
Ere yet life was flown. 


To that angel-look was given 
All that ever yet from Heaven 
Purified the earthly leaven 
Of a beating heart. 
She hath breathed ef hope and love, 
As they warm the world above ;— 
She mist now depart. 


Ay, Lsay that Love hath power 
On the spirit’s dying hour, 
Sharing its immortal dower, 
Mastering its doom: 
For that fair and mystie dream 
By the Sorgia’s hallowed stream, 
Kindled fiom the.tomb. 
en eee oe 
From the London Court Magazine. 
_. EMILY. 
A TALE OF PARIS, 

Durina the stormy periods of the French revolution, the 
Count de Fontaine had served the cause of the Bourbone 
with fidelity and courage in the long wars that desolated La 
Vendee. Alboogh ruined by the confiscation of his. pro- 
perty, this faithful royalist had constantly declined the offers 
of the Emperor Napoleon. Immovable in his principles, be 
had blindly adhered to their maxims, even when he chose a 
wife. He rejected the daughter of a rich adherent of the 
revolution, and seleeted a. young girl without fortune, but 
one who belonged to the most distinguished family of the 
province. 

_ The.restoration of Louis XVIII, tothe throne of his an- 







mortifying coolness,..s ble: was-tnable even. to gain an’ 
dience of the newly restored monarch: and“ was about to 
Jeave Paris in despair, when: thesreturn of. Napoleon from 
Elba once more, unseated the Bourbons. Faithful to his 
principles, the. Count accompamed the King to Ghent, and, 
in the course ofthe exile, had occasion to recommend him- 
self to the royal notice. 759 om per 
| Upon the. second restoration, he was nominated to a lucra- 
tive office in the administration of the extraordihary doiiain 
of the crown; ant, by the prudence of’ his conduct and the 
aprightliness. of his:conversation, gained the confidence ‘and 
favor of the sovereign. ‘Thus he’ had-sufficient inflaeiice and 
tact to get his three sons placed*in “honorable and. well- 
endowed sitvations, and of thtee daughters to get ‘the tivo 
eldest married: to personages connected with the ‘state. In 
a word, all.were provided for, except the youngest of ‘his 
family, bis beloved Emily. ‘This young lady, having passed 
her infancy m the country, had enjoyed every thing which 
gratifies. the first pleasures of children. Her least wishes 
were laws for her sisters, brothers, tnother, and even for her 
father—for they all doated ‘upon her. . She was just at the 
age of reflection when her ‘fainily became the object’ of the 
capricious favors of fortune. ° The tuxury with which she 
was surrounded appeared to her quite as natural as the pro- 
fusion of flowers and fruits, the wocds and the rustic plea- 
sures, which had formed the happincss of her earlier years. 
As in her infancy she had met no refusal to her wishes, so 
at the age of fourteen she found herself obeyed with the 
same devotion. Every thing smiled around her. Every eye 
she looked upon beamed with kindness for her, and, like all 
spoiled children, she tyrannized over those who loved her, 
and smiled upon those who viewed her with indifference. 
‘Her father und mother had one day to reap the bitter fruits 
of such an education. Emily had arrived at the age of nine- 
teen, and had not yet made any choice amongst the numer- 
ous young men whom the policy of the Count de Fontaine 
brought in crowds to his fetes. She herself exercised unliin-~ 
ited sway wherever she appeared... Her beauty was so bril- 
liant that it was sufficient for her to enter a drawing-room to 
| reign. Even old men could not.cuntradict the opinion of a 
young girl who charmed.them with a glance. Educated with 
| particular care in all that concerned the talent to pleasc, she 
was accomplished in every extcrior qualification.“ Yet under 
this brilliant gloss, she concealed an opinion conrmon to ma- 
ny young ladies, that no sphere was sufficiently elevated for 
her merits, and a pride which was founded as much upon her 
birth as upon her beauty. ida 
| Thus, in her capricious imagination, she had determined 
| upon a programme to which the object of ‘her love should 
|conform. ‘Above all,’ said she to herself, ‘he shall be 
| young, and of ancient nobility. ‘ It'is also necessary that he 
| be a peer of France, or the eldest son of a peer, for it would 
| be insupportable not to have a coronct on my carriage.’ But 
| this was not sufficient, unléss he joined to great sensibility a 
| handsome face and a slender person. This las} grace, fugi- 
| tivé as it mUst be, was a rigorous condition. Emily, had.a 
| certain ideal méasure which served her for a model; and the 
} youth who at the first view, did not fulfil the conditions of the 
1 prospectus, did not obtain a second logk., Such opinions 
| might amusé—thanks to the gayety and liveliness of. her .clo- 
|| cution—but M. de Fontaine heard them with.a heavy.-heart, 
|| At the close of a winter in which he had made, unparalleled 
exertions to draw around her all the eligible young men both 
| in Paris and the departments, and finding her refuse various 
! brilfiant offers, he seriously remonstrated with her, and frank- 
|| ly told her that henceforth he gave up. the task, as:he:felt)it 














" || bis duty to retrench his expenditure from a principle -of jus- 


tice to his other children. But Emily, instead of feeling any 
| regret, expressed her joy at being lcft the arbitress of her 
own fate. 

That day happened to be the anniversary of some domes- 
| tic event, and the whole family dined together. During.the 
dessert, Madame Bonpeval, the wife of the receiver-general, 
and the eldest sister of Emily, spoke of ayoung Englishman; 
| possessed of an iunmense fortune, who had become: passion-' 
, ately enamored of her sister, and had made her very dazzling 
| offers. ‘* He isa merchant,” I believe,” said: Emily neglt- 
|gently ; ‘I hate your financial people.”’—** But, Eniily,” 
| remarked the Baron de Vittaine, the husband of her second 
| sister, “* you hate also the magistracy ; and if you reject év- 
| ery proprietor because he is not titled, I do not know in what 
| class you will choose a husband.”—**I now what it is ne- 
| cessary for me to. do,” answered Emily ; “T shall consult 
you. when I need your advice.” 

An uncle of the Court de Fontaine, an old gentictian' of 
seventy, whom the indeninity had rendered master of a large 
income, and who eouk! say severe things to Emily, of whom 
he was childishly fond, exclaimed, “* Do not torment my poor 
Emily:: do you not perccive that she is waiting until ‘the 
Duke of Bordeaux comes of age 1” ‘A general laugh reward- 
ed the pleasantry of the-o!d man. _ 

From this day all ‘ceascd‘to take any further interest in 
the marriage of this capricious young lady ; arid the wipter 


cestors found the Count de Fontaine burthened with a nw-j| being ended, all families claithing, title to fashion prepared to 


merous family. Upon this joyful event, he repaired to. Parie, 
where he found reason to exclaim against the ingratitude of 


migrate, liké ‘flocks of birds, fo the country. The opulent 
| reeeiver-general had recently purchased a country house, for 
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at ch the Inily was invited. ‘Although 
the hewatifal Emily désp bie cians, she did not carry her 
feeling of disgust to oe “ple 4 wealth, though 
amassed by citizens, can bestow, ‘She.ace ied . 
rer" tebe? haddbbaie wil, Tews Hoth Scud or Ok GRE 
dwals who were assembled there, than ftom the impeyious ng 
cessity which fashion imposed upoti’ every Teinsle. who ef 
any respect for herself, of abandoning Paris during the.s P- 
mer torith’.® “To thé greén“felds 6 Sceaux, ‘then, did they 
all adjourn, whith are admirably ‘situated as. offering the Te 
treat rendéted inidispensablé by ‘the world of fashion, 
near enotigh to’ Paris’ to permit any neccésary’ duties to. e 
attended fo: °°” en ee ee eee 
The rural ball.of Seeanx.is the mest: celebrated inothé 
environs of Paris. .1n the middle of-a garden, from-wiiteh 
a beautiful prospect opens out on ell sides, is.a Jarge-re 
tunda, the roof ef which, light aud extensive, ia aupperted 
by elegant pillars. Under. this rustic. canopy is. thei fa 
mons dancing saloon... The neighboring aristacraey; how; 
ever elevated, generally once or twice, during the,season, 
vicit this palace of. Terpischore. ../The hope: of: seeing 
there some ef Oe gay warld..and the hope, less oapent 
ly disappointed, of meet'ng the young peasant girls 
p Me tb eh ball at Sceatx créwid ‘oF Heanor” leith ‘0 
disciples of Esculapius; and of E br, Sew whom: th 
back. offices and shops of Paris send forth with yellow faces! 
It was not long before the family of Fontaine paid'‘a' visit 
to the village festival, assuming a strict’ incognito, which 
has such piquant charms for the great. “Emily had‘seated 
herself upon. one. of the large chairs in the outet citce of 
the room,,and. had placed..herself .at the extremity of the 
group formed by her family, in order that.she, might, be, 
left more free ia hér motions and observations, She sur; 
veyed the verious groups around ‘her, darting her scrnty 
nising glace pon exch figure as it approached her, and 
enjoying her fancied superiority. “Her eyes, after havin 
wandered over this vast animated scene, were upon a sud- 
den fixed: upon a form which seeined as if pliced purpose- 
ly iv-a'corner of the picture in the fallest light, a8 4 persou- 
age out of proportion to the rest of ‘the figures arotind:~ 
He was tall, and seemed thoughtful and solitary. Lean- 
ing lightly upon ove of the columbs which supporte pe 
roof, with his arms folded, ive held himelf’ in & iditing:at- 
titnde, as if his pasition were selected for @ painter, His 
gitze seemed to follow a young girl who was dancing, ang, 
in this contevbplation’ he Was absorbed. His beautiful, 
black ‘hair curled uaturally upon his forehead. | Of sle der. 
and elegant form, he recalled to the memory the beauty, 
fit proportions ‘of Apollo. He wore none of thosé_ bau, 
bles ‘with which ati Adonis of the counter or the, desk de-; 
lights to deck himself. A black ribbon only, to which iat 


sed] 


attached his eye-glass, hung down his breast. Neyer had, 
Emily been so captivated.” The stranger ‘became, to 


the object ofa silent and secret admiration, anit tos 
Atthe conclusion of the quadrille, the unknown advanced 
to the young Jady dancing, and withdrawing her from. the: 
crowd, placed a shawl across her shoulders, and. conduet-: 
ed her toa seat sheltered from the wind, Soom afterwarda: 
she saw them rise and walk. around the enclosuxe, a3.if, 
preparing to depart. Seizing the arm of her brother, whe, 
sat next to her, she found meausto follow, them, under.pxe-; 
text of admiring the views from the garden. She atlength, 
saw them enter ‘an elegant tilbury, guarded by. a.servama: 
in livery. Atihe moment the young gentleman. seated 
himself she caught a glance from him, hut it was one, 
which might be cast upon a crowd—full of indifference.—, 
She had indeed some little satisfaction in, seeing him Aurm: 
his head_round two different times, in. which the. young: 
lady, his con:panion, imitated him—from jealousy, perhaps,', 
The.impression made upon Emily by the handsome’ 
stranger soon became known in the amily, and “her: old’ 
uncle promised to assist her in the search ‘after him; but’ 
it was. a long while before chance threw: before them ari’ 
opportunity.ef seeing him. One day as. they were riding” 
together, Emily pointed -him. out: to/her' uncle, walking 
alone. . The old Count de Rovét urged his horse:snedenby! 
forward, and, pressed so. near the -person on foot’ as to 
force him to -spring-upon. the grass which bordered the! 
pathway. ‘Then stopping his. horse the count,:im @ tage; ’ 
exclaimed, ‘‘,Could you not keep. ont of the way??? )\0 / 
‘Ah! [beg pardon. sir,” answered: the stranger: 4’ 
forgot.jt.was my duty. to offer an apology for being riddew: 
over.’’. sé abil wniqgae fase Done 
A. dispute was thus commenced, which the ‘old Count’ 
took care to,prolong; und ‘it beeame.in a few seconds 80” 
hot that he gaye his name to his antagonist, requesting him‘ 
to keep silent,in the. presente of the young lady: anderbis” 
charge. The stranger could scarcely avoid asmile ag tie! 
handed his.card to the Count, requesting him to ‘observe’ 
that be was at-_present residing. in aconntry house at Chev+' 
reuse, though his addrcss sas in Paris; after whieh he‘ 
rapidly withdrew... - 1 diane Mi 
In, the meanwhile, Emily remained in the greatest-alarm; * 
which hor, ancle.soon dissipated. ‘I will now bring'this’ 
corsair ander your ¢ross-fire,” said. he to: his niece,'** mm” 
our very drawing-room. But say: nothing: leave ‘all ‘td’ 
me.’’ ‘Then drawing out his. spectaciés;:he read the eard' 
—‘ M, Maximilien Longueville, Rue. du Sentier.’ «It ‘is! 
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a name belonging to one cf our historical families, 'and if 
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he be #6t & Peer ‘of France he unquestionably’ will be, — 
Voda aré quite secure, Emily.” ihe at 
returned home’ Emily was profuse in her grati- 
» tude to: her’ uricle.‘“* T am’‘saré tie is noble,” ‘said she, ** his 
i“tnwnmers‘are so distinguished.” 
» The following morning; before Enrily had left her cham- 
‘ber, her wnele was on his way to Chevreuse. Distinguish- 
my the court vf ar: elegant Villa, the young gentleman 
iw he had the day before'so desperately insulted, he 
advanced towards him with’ that open ‘politeness of the 
vocourtiers of the olden time. “Ah! my dear sir, who 
,, could have thought that I should have an affair ‘of honor 
a of age, ‘with the son or’ grandson of my 
jbest friend? L-am ‘# rear-admiral, Sir: ' that is‘to ‘say, I 
think as lnttle of ‘fighting a ‘duel ‘as of smoking a cigar.— 
, But:yesterday, I abused ny privilege of a‘ sailor: T would 
iwather:receive'a hundred blows from a Longueville than 
, d@ the least injary to that fainily.” °° we 


However coldly M. Longueville was disposed to recéive 


. the Count de Rouét, he could not resist the frankness and 
awmiability of his‘manners ; he accepted his'offered hand. 
» The Count then‘added @ pressing invitation to dinner in 
-the Pavilidn ‘de: Bonneval,' whieh was ‘politely ‘declined, 
» buton the following day the young Longueville proniised 
to 
iold: admisal insisted: ‘{ will imtrodace you 6: the ‘five 
» prettiest women’ in Paris;” said he. ‘Ha! my friend, 
ou begin to'look “bright! I love young people: I 
. dove:ito: 463 them happy.” It reminds me ‘of the ‘glori- 
ous years of 71 and’72, when social entertainments were 
aa plentiful: as: duels. We ‘were gay then.’ “But ‘adieu 
: nntil to-morrow 7?’ Bien 
On the morrow, about four o'clock, a servant announced 
to the inmates of the Pavilion de Bonneval, Monsieur de 
Longueville... All'were breathless to witness'this prodigy 
of humanity; who had merited so honorable a mention 10 
. the detsiment of so. many rivals. An appurel as — 
as simple, manners fuli of ease and polisir, a voice of re- 
markable sweetness, with anuccent which made the heart 
vibrate, gained fur M. Longneville the general estimation. 
Although his conversation was that of a man of tlie world, 
it was easy to perceive that he had received au education 
of the highest order, and that his kuowledge was ‘solid 
and:extended. .. He ‘declined. with: much politeness, the 
. pressing solicitations made him to stay to dinner, and he 
the observations of ‘the ladies by stating that he 
was attending a young ‘sister, whose health was very deli- 
cate,and required great care: “Monsicur Longueville 
is without doubt a pliysician?’’ asked, with’ an ironical 
tone, one of ‘the sisters-in-law of Emily. “have not the 
‘honor:to -be. a’ physician, madam,” replied ‘he ; “ and I 
have likewise given up all idea of entering any service, 
as I wish to — my independence ” . 
Monsieur Longueville’s visit was neither too long or too 
short. He withdrew at the: moment when he ‘perceived 
that every one was pleased with him, and that ‘he had 
awakened their curiosity respecting him. He repeated 
hia attendance. at the Pavilion, and Emily thought, upon 
his third visit, that she discovered herself as his immediate 
object. . ‘The discovery :catisedsuch a delirium of joy in 
her breast, that she was herself astonished. - She felt her 
pride’ humbled in-the dust. Accustomed to give the law, 
she found herself chained as.a captive in the hands of an- 
other. Meanwhile the general curiosity respecting: him 
was. still kept. unsatisfied by .M. Losigaeville, which threw 
all the:charm of mystery around -him. ‘Such was his mo- 
desty that he never spoke of himself, nor of his pursuits, 
‘nor'of his family., All the artful turns: which Emily voald 
give‘ to conversation, all the snares she spread to entangle 
him. in, details.of himself, were always vain. ‘He played 
and sang delightfully ; but if they attempted to learn if he 
were'an artist, he joked with so much grace that their en- 
quiries only made the matter more uncertain. It wasthus, 
ps, more easy for him to remain the handsome wn- 
nown at the Pavilion. Bonneval, than for others to restrain 
their curiosity within the bounds of politeness. 


But the Count de’ Fontdive, in spite of the resolation 
he had come to of leaving Emily’s marriage to herself, 
became uneasy at the progress in her affections made by 
& person ‘altogether unknown; and, taking his daughter 
aside, he: earnestly: en‘reated her to be cautious and cir- 
cumspect. She laughed at his uneasiness, but her futher’s 
words made an impression upon her, aud she determined 
to come to ati explanation with Maximilian, especially as 
the following was the last day of their residence in 
couutry. After dinner she strolled into the park, for she 
knew her lover would hasten to. surprise her in the grove, 
where they often conversed. She felt she was in a diffi- 
cult position. Up to the present moment, no direct avowal 
sanctioned the sentiment which bound her to Longueville, 
and she was, therefore, in no situation to demand of, him 
aay 6xplanation of his views, or of his fortunes, While 
musing ‘ol ‘the circumstances of the last three months, 
which appeared to her as a summer's dream, Maximilian 
sud >py. Mond before her. At sight. of him all her love 
returned. He placed her arm over his own, and thus to- 

ather they stood beneath a tree upon which the sinkiag 
sun cast its dullest rays. The scene was one ot solemp 
beauty, and was in harmony with their feelings. After a 
long continued silence, Emily addressed her lover in a 





his tespeets tothe family, on which contract the | 


i 


| the world, . He continued: *‘ For what purpose, do. yon 
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voice which well bespoke, ber deep emotion... ‘I have to 
ask you a question, sir,—bat pray reflect that.it is in some: 
sortimposed upon me by, the novel -sisuation ia. which I 
stand with the family.” . A terrible pausesucceeded these 
words which Emily. had faltered.through, avd during that 
moment she durst not encounter the look of\him she loved, 
for she felt all the baseness of the. words she added--* Are 
you noble?” After. propopncing, this: last question, she 
wished herself in any place but where she, stood. 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” replied M. Longueville gravely, while 
his countenance underwent.a sudden change, “I. promise 
to answer your question without evasion. when you have 
replied with sincerity to the one I am about to put,” He- 
quitted the.arm of Emily, who at ong¢e.felt herself alone in 


question me concerning my birth?” She had ‘lest the 
power of speech—she remained motionless) and mute.— 
'* Let us proceed no further,” said. Maximilian, ‘if we do | 
not understand each other ;”! and then be added, in a deep 
and tender tone, ‘ You must see.that I love you?” Au 
exclamation of joy broke from, Emily, which assured the 
happy. youth that the feeling was returned... ‘‘ Then: why, 


my dear Emily, do you ask me. if I am noble ?”’ repeated | 


Maximilian in his most soothing. tone.. ..., 

Would he talk so if he were not noble? thought Emily, 
as she consulted herbeart.. She raised her eyes to his, and 
seemed to draw new life as they metagain. ., She took:his 
arm once more as if to cement their new. alliance; 

“Did you think I placed my, hopes on dignities 2’ said 
she, with a bewitching smile. “Ihave no titles to offer 
my wife,” said he, with an air half gay, half serious; “but 


this winter, my dear Emily, in’ less than ‘two months per- 


haps, | shall be proud of what I may offer one fond of the 
pleasures of wealth. This shall be the only secret-I keep 
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here (putting his hand upon his.heart), for upon its suc- 
cess depends my happiness—dare | add ours?’’, 

“Oh, yes! say ours.” Thus happily conseions, they | 
returned slowly to the company in thesaloon.. They sang 
an Italian duet together with an expression so admirable | 
that the company applauded them with a species of enthu- | 
siasm. ‘Their farewell was breathed in.an. accent. which 
concealed the most delicions of sentiments. . Ina, word; 
this day was forged the chain which bound Emily for ever | 
to the destiny of this brilliant unknown. The soul and) 
dignity which had revealed their sentiments, imposed that- 
feeling of respect on her mind without which true love 
cannot exist. 

A few days after this eventful interview, and one of 
those fine mornings in November when the Parisians be- 
hold their Boulevards frozen into cleanliness by the keen- 
ness of a first frost, Emily drove out with one of her sisters 
and her sister-in-law. ‘These three ladies were equally 
invited to the promenade by the desire of exhibiting avery | 
elegant equipage and novel furs, which were to regulate | 
the fashion of the winter, as by a wish to visit an extensive 
magazine situated in the corner of the Rue de Ja Paix, | 
where some marvellonsly rich and original patterns were | 
to be seen. 

Whilst engaged in the inspection of vatious articles, her 
sister took Emily by the sleeve, and showed her Maximil- 
ian Longueville seated at a desk, engaged, with all mer- 
cantile grace; in giving change for a piece of gold to a 
seametress, with whom he appeered in conversation, for 
he held in his hand some samples, which left no doubt as to 
his dignified profession. Emily grew deadly pale,: and 
was seized with a cold shuddering. However, with the 
self-possession of high society, she dissembled imimitably 
the rage that filled her heart, and she replied to her sister, 
*“T knew it!”—the rich intonation and deep accent of 
which exclamation it would be difficult to describe. She 
advanced towards the desk. M. Longueville raised his 
head, and put the patterns in his cout pocket with a grace 
and coolness altogether unbearable. He bowed to. Made- 
moiselle de Fontaine, and advanced’ towards her with an 
unembarrassed mien. “ You will pardon me, I hope, 
mademoiselle,” said he; “you will haye the goodness to 
excuse the tyranny which business exercises.” : 

“It appears to me, sir, I am very little concerned in the 
matter,” answered Emily, with a scornful and indifferent 
air, as if she saw him for the first time. “‘ Do you speak 
seriously ?”’ asked Maximilian, in an altered tone. Emily 
turned her back upon him with inexpressible disdain, and 
precipitately retook her seat in the carriage. She attempt- 
ed to conceal her anguish by an affected gaiety, but she 
retarned home to pass through the paroxysms of a fever. 
For some time fears of her life were entertained, but she 
was ultimately restored to her family ; aud such was the | 
ease with which she concealed or cast away her affections, | 
that, at the end ofa fortnight, she wished again to throw 
herself into the world. 

The first time that Mademoiselle de Fontaine appeared | 
at a ball, it was at the Neapolitan ambassador's. At the | 
moment she took her place in the imost brilliant’ of the | 
quadrilles, she perceived Maximilian Longneville at some 
paces from her, and observed him make a slight motion of 
the head to the rto whom she had given her hand. 
“That young man is one of your friends?" she ‘asked of 
her partner, with an air of disdain. * I believeso,” an- 
swered he; “he is my brother.” Emily could not pre- 
vent a slight shudder. 











| could never deny herself. 
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» eur ‘but’ just’ artivéed from Vienna,” continued her 
partner; ‘where Fhave been fot two years in the French 
embassy. ' have scarcély seon Maximilia since my re- 
tarn, for I found him ill and in bed, whilst politics do not 
ulways leave us leisare ‘to evince our family affections.” 
Your brother is not“likewise engaged in diplomacy ?” 
said Emily. “No, poor fellow ! ite has sacrificed him- 
self for me! He and my sister Clara voluntarily renounced 
their clainr to thy father’s fortune to heap upon my up- 
worthy héad an ‘immense’ income; for my father, like 
many others, has his eye on the peerage. He hasalready 
the prontise: . But my brother, aided by some capital, put 
bimself into ‘a commercial ‘firm, ‘and he has succeeded 
wonderfully. I know that he has just made a speculation 
iv the’ Brazils which ‘constitutes him a wealthy man; 
and I am ‘overjoyed at' having contributed by my diplo- 
matic relations to insure his success.” ‘‘ But how could 
yow allow’ your brother to sell muslins and calicoes?” de- 
manded Emily.’ “Where did you learn that?” said the 
seeretary of legation, in the utmost astenishment. “ Did 
not you tell’'me so?’ asked the artful girl. 

‘What a'fuol Lam’! exclaimed the incipient ambas- 
sador: »**Now I'seé it'all !~my brother keeps casting his 
eyes slily towards ' you ; ‘he dances in spite of his fever, 
and you pretend riot to see him. af | sister Clara has de- 
scribed to'me the histiry of your loves, mademoiselle. 
Pray hake him happy,” continued he, as he delivered her 
to the ‘care of his old uncle; “ my heart will leap when I 
shall call you—sister.” ‘Perhaps the exhortation was not 
lost upon Emily, though her features were not less inexo- 
rable that before. 

Towards two in the ‘morhing, refreshments were laid out 
in an iminense gallery, in which the tables were disposed 
aftet the’ thanner of a réestaurateur’s, so as to permit the in- 
dividuals of a party to sit together. By one of those chances 


|| which dlways happen to lovers, Emily was seated at a table 


closé'to that round which were placed some of the most dis- 
tinguished guests of the fete, and Maximilian made one of 
this group. Ewiily lent an attentive ear to the conversation 
of her neighbors, and soon observed that a Neapolitan duch- 
ess was endeavoring to fascinate the heart of the youthful 
trader. ‘Ihe attentions which Maximilian affected to bestow 
upon her wounded Emily the more, as she could not resist 
the return of her former passion, and felt again the force of 
reviving attachment. 

A conversation now ensued, in which Emily took a part. 
“Do you conceive, Mudemoiselle,” said the duchess, witha 
smile, “ that a Parisian is capable of undergoing any lot with 
him she loves?’’ The quesion was rather searching, bus it 
was answered by Emily : ** Yes,” said she, ** we can follow 
him to the desert, into a tent, but to pursue him to a desk! 
that is’ She gave an expression to her thought by a ges- 
ture of ineffable disdain. 

Thus twice had the fatal influence of an unfortunate edu- 
cation blasted iu Emily de Fontaine her hopes of happiness, 
and made her existence a blank. The apparent indiflerence 
of Maximilian, and.the smile of a woman, had provoked her 
to one of. those biting sarcasms, the enjoy:nent of which she 
“ Mademoiselle,” said Maximil- 
ian. to her in a low voice, during the noise made by the ladies 
rising: from table, ‘ne one can form more ardent vows for 
your happiness than I. . Permit me to give you this assu+ 
rance-while I take my leave of you ; forin a few days I de- 
part for Italy.”—** You will not go!” said the imperious girl, 
siniling. * You will find ‘me married on your return—I fore~ 
warn you !”—'*] hope'so,”’ said he, as*he bowed and retired. 
“ The barbarian!” said’ Emily to herself; ‘he revenges 
himself too bitterly !”’ 

A fortnight afterwards, Maximilian departed, accompanied 
by his sister Clara, for the warm and poetic regions of lovely 
Thaly, léaving Emily 2 prey to unutterable anguish. Espous- 
ing the quarrel of his, brother, the lively secretary of legation 
took a severe revenge for the disdainful airs of Emily, by 
proclaiming the motives.of the rupture of the two lovers, and 
returning his former partner the sarcasms she had launched 
with multiplied usury, He painted her as the fair enemy of 
commerce—as the Amazon who preached a crusade against 
all merchants and bunkers—and as the delicate lady whose 
love evaporated before & yard of muslin. The Count de Fon- 
taine_was obliged to use all his credit at court to obtain for 
M. Augustus Longueville a mission to Russja, in order to 
spare his daughter from .the ridicule with which her young 
persecutor so unrelentingly pursued her. 

The ministry’ shortly afterwards felt obliged to make a 
batch of peers to sustain their influence in the upper cham- 
ber. Monsieur Longueville; the father, was named peer of 
France and viscount. At the same time, the services of the 
Count de Fontaine were similarly rewarded. 

And what became ‘of Emily? We shall ¢peedity see. 
The ridicule with which she had been covered wae @ tho- 
rough blight to her hopes. Her haughty cotidtet had'de- 
prived her of friends ‘in’ her own sex, Who'eould hive 
soothed the anguish of her feeliugs, and she was shunned 
by every young man’ who might have sought her ‘hand. 

hen she'recalled to her mind the ng and noble 
qualities of her Jost Maximilian, even her vanity Could 
scarcely restrain the tears that were ever ready to start 
from her eyes, and, in utter hopelessness, she mourned the 
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’ Yorlorn condition in which she saw herself—a being with- 
outa tie to link her to the world. As a resource ageinst 
the cold neglect and scorn to which she was exposed, she 
attached herself to her old uncle, to whom she had always 
been an object of affectionate-solicitude; and when she 
reflected on the desolate state in which her father’s death 
might place her, her dear-bought experience of the world 
convinced her it was time to seek a protector. Ina min- 
gled fecling of despair and sorrow, therefore, at the age 
of twenty-three, she gave her hand, though she could not 
give her lacerated heart, to an aged nobleman—a slippered 
pantaloon—a revived member of the ancient regime ; and 
after so extruordinary a mutch had excited a day’s gibes in 
the saloons of Paris, the unfortunate lady was left to her 
melancholy lot—the young wife of a decrepit and emacia- 
ted old man. 

Two years after her marriage she was visiting at a sa- 
loon in the faubourg of St. Germain, when suddenly the 
sonorous voice of the lacquey announced ‘the Viscount 
de Longueville.” Happily tor Emily she was seated in a 
corner of the room, engaged in a game of piquet with the 
Bishop of Persepolis. Turning her head she saw Maxi- 
miliau enter, in all the lustre of youth. ‘The death of his 
father and that of his brother, killed in the inclemency of 
St. Petersburgh, had placed upon his brow the hereditary 
coronet. His immense fortune exceeded even the mea- 
sure of his great virtues. ‘The very day before his fervid 
and brilliant eloquence had shone forth to admiration in 
the legislative chamber. He was the pride and ornament 
of society; the very idol which the wretched Emily had 
pictured to her imagination iu her early and pathetic 
dreams. 

Wien she cast her eyes upon the being whom she was 
compelled to call her husband, she sought to conceal her 
emotion by putting her handkerchief to her face. At that 
moment the errors she had cominitted presented theim- 


selves in & terrible retrospectiou—she had sold hersell—| 


shipwrecked her happiness for life—and all for what? 
Her anguish of mind would not allow her to answer the 
question calmly to her conscience. In a state of mortified 
feeling and self-cendemnation she hurried from the scene, 


| 





and shortly afterwards vanished entirely from public ob- | 


servation. 


THE EDITOR. (By One.) 

Tue Editor is the dupe of Destiny. His lot was knocked 
down to him a bargain, and it turns out to be a take-in. 
His land of promise is a moving bog. His bed of roses 
is a high-backed chair stuffed with thorns. His laurel 
wreath is a garland of nettles. His honors resolve them- 
selves into a capital hoax; his pleasnres are heavy 

enalties; his -pride is the snuff of a candle; his power, 
ut volumes of smoke. ‘The Editor is the most ill-starred 
man alive. 


He, and he alone—the ten thousand pre- 


tenders about town notwithstanding—is indeed the iden- 


tical martyr commonly talked of as the Most Ill-used 
Individual. He seems to govern opinion, and is in reality 
a victim to the opinions of others. He incurs more than 
nine-tenths of the risk and responsibility, and reaps less 
than one-tenth of the reward and reputauon. The defects 
of his work are liberally assigaed to him—the merits of it 
are magnanimously imputed to his correspondents. If a 
bad article appear, the Editor is unsparingly condemned ; 
if a brilliant one be inserted, Anonymous earries off the 
eulogium. The editorial function is supposed to consist 
‘in the substitution of if it be for if it is, and the insertion 
of the word however heve and there, to impede the march 
of a fine style.” Commas and colons are the points he is 
reputed to make—his niche of fame is merely a paren- 
thesis—he is but a note of adwiration to genius! His life 
is spent in ushering Clever People into deserved celebrity ; 
he sits, as charioteer, outside the vehicle, in which Prodi- 
gious Talentsare driven to immortality. It is his fortune 
to insert all his Contributors in the temple of glory, and 
to exclude himself “for want of space.” He is always to 
‘go in,” but expires unpublished at last. He bestows 
present popularity on thousands, without securing posthu- 
mous renown as his own share. His career is in this life 
a tale of mystery—“ to be continued in the next.” He is 
only thought of when things go wrong in the journal. 
Curiosity then looks out at the corners of its eyes, and 
with brows and lips pursed-up, querulously ejaculates 
“Who is he?” If, by any chance, praise instead of cen- 
sure should be meditated, the wrong man is immediately 
mentioned. People ure only certain of their editor when 
they design to korsewhip him. Is there a bright passage 
or two in an Mdiffereut article, you may be sure they are 
not indebted for their polish to the editorial pen. Is there 
a dull phrase or a harsh period in some favorite contri- 
bation ?—Oh! the Editor has altered it, or neglected to 
revise the press! Bunt if the Editor is abused for what he 
inserts, he is twice-abused fur whot-he rejects. It isa 
curious feature of his destiny, that if he strikes out but a 
single line of an article, whether in verse or prose, that 
very line is infallibly the crowning beauty of the produc- 
tion. It is not a little odd, that when he declines a paper, 
that paper is sure to be by far the best thing its author 
ever wrote. Annagies articles may be bad; rejected ones 
are invariab] £ . It is admitted that judgment is the 
first pahsar sf for an editorship, and it is at the same time 
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insisted on, that frdgment is exactly the quality which the 
Editor has not. An author is praised in a review—he is 
grateful to an individual writer, whose name he has in- 
dustriously inquired for; an author is condemned ina 
review—he_is unspeakably disgusted with the Editor. 
Week after week, month after month, the said Editor 
succors the oppressed, raises up the weak, applauds virtue, 
exalts tulent—he pens or promulgates the praises of 
friends—of their books, pictures, acting, safety-lamps, and 
steam-paddles—but from the catulegue of golden nanies 
his own is an eternal absentee. Greater self-denial was 
not shown by the late Mr. Massingham of Drury-lane, 
who held office in the theatre for nearly forty years, with- 
out once witnessing play or farce! Being solely respon- 
sible, the Editor is compelled not only to review, but even 
to rcad, new volumes. There is another peculiarity in 
his condition. Of all the MSS. that ceme before him, it 
is his fate to pernse only those which will least repay the 
tronble. Observe; a contributor writes nonsense tén 
times over, the articles are retuned—he sencs one much 
better, it is inserted—a third exhibits a striking improve- 
ment—a fourth contains touches of genins—a few more 
papers are written and accepted, and their author has won 
a character fur assured and established excellence of com- 
position. Jt is superfluous to read further. Of so masterly 
astyle, not another specimen need be perused. The 
Editor can rely upon hisCrontributor. His productions 
were read while they were worthless or indifferent, but 
they are now so admirable, so full of thoughts “ that give 
delight and hurt not,” that to inspect any more such MSS. 
would be clearly a waste of time. May it be so with ours! 
New Monthly Magazine. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH SULTAN MAHMOUD. 

— By and by the approach of the vizier was announced, 
proceeding from the divan to the presence, with the captain 
pacha, reis effendi, and other officers. A lane of atterdants 
was made for them across the garden, and in their way they 
passed close by us, but took no more notice of us than if we 
were jugglers dressed up and waiting to exhibit before their 
master. 

In about half an hour, it was notified that we should come 
forward, and we advanced to the gate of the seraglio, or ra- 
ther the harem. ‘This gate was decorated with the most 
gorgeous display of Turkish sculpture ; it was covered by a 
large semi-circular projecting canopy, supported on pillars 
richly carved, gilt, and embossed, in a style of architecture 
perfectly oriental. Round the entrance were several officers 
in their richest. dresses—some in stuffs shot with gold, 
which, as they moved, were quite dazzling ; but those who 
struck us most were the unfortunate eunuchs. Some of 
these creatures were boys, or young men from sixteen te 
twenty. They were tall, bloated, and disproportioned ; their 
countenances were of a sickly, sallow hue, with a delicate, 
hectic-looking flush, and an expression of extreme anguish 
and anxiety, as if they suffered pain, and labored under a 
deep sense of degradation. One old man was wrinkled and 
pallid, his face perfectly smooth, and resembling that of an 
aged woman, except only that it hed an expression very 
strange and unnatural. ‘They were all dressed in green sat- 
in robes. Among them were many blacks, who did not look 
so much disfigured as the whites—probably because the 
change of their features was not so conspicuous. 


While I stood gazing on these things in a kind of absorp- 
tion of mind, I was roused by being suddenly seized by the 
collar by twomen, one at cach side of me. I now saw that 
each of the party was caught in the same manner; and in 
this way we were hurricd, or rather dragged, down a broad, 
descending passage, between rows of guards, to the interior 
of the harem. Here we found ourselves in a narrow, gloomy 
court-yard, and, suddenly turning to the right, we entered a 
dark, dismal little chaml:er, lighted only by one grated win- 
dow which looked in‘o the yard. At first I could not clearly 
discern objects, but in a little time my eyes were accommo- 
dated to the dim light. Our party filled one half of the apart- 
ment—the other was cccupicd by a large throne, exactly re- 
sembling in size and shape en old-fashioned four-post bed 
without curtains. ‘This was covered with something very 
like a gay-colored cotton guilt, but it was a rich stuff, em- 
broidered with dull gold and pearls. On one side of this, 
with his feet hanging down, sat the Srltan, exactly in the at- 
titude of a man getting out of bed inthe morning. I men- 
tion this, because the Turks on state occasions always sit 
with their legs hanging, but on others cross-legged. Next 
to him, standing stiff with his back to the wall, was the viz- 
ier, and next to him the captain pacha ; both were motionless 
as statues, with their cyes fixed on the ground. Our party 
formed a kind of irregutar semi-cirele across the romn and 
half round the bed; in our front stood the ainbassador with 
his dragoman and that of the Porte. 

The Sultan appearcd a tall, ill-made, mean-looking man, 
about forty. His countenance is as dark as mahogany—his 
beard very full, and us black and glossy as jet; it is said he 
uses artificial means to color it. He is remarkable for the 
smallness of his hands and the length of his body—the latter 
being that of a mat. exceeding eix feet in stature, though his 
is not more than five feet seven or eight inches. He always 





looks to moa advantege sitting or riding ; and in fact, he is 


———_! 
seldom seen by strangers in any other position. --His-dress 
was a dark, dingy red robe, and we thought there 
nothing brilliant about him. He never tured his head, 
which he kept straight forward as immovable as if it were 
fixed in a vise; but his eye was continually rolling, and the 
' white of it, something like the color of white glass, gleaming 
now and then under his mahogany forehead, as he glanced 
sideways at us, gave him, I thought, a most demon-hke ¢x- 
pression, according well with the cruel character I had heard 
of the man, the melancholy state of the country, and the 
gloomy cell in which he received us, 

The speech of the ambassador, expressing a desire on 
the part of kis Britanic Majesty to continue the ties of 
amity and good-will between the two powers, was trana- 
lated to the Sultan by his trembling dragoman; and after 
a short pause he replied, in a low, but firm, haughty tone, 
addressing himself apparently to the vizir, who repeated 
the speech very badly and hesitatingly to the dragoman, 
who stammered it out in French to the ambassador. This 
unfortunate dragoman’s name was Stavrak Oglon, not a 
Greek of tne Fanal, but a native of Caramania. He was 
a tall, cadaverous-looking person, and could not conceal 
the extraordinary impression of terror under which he 
labored. He stood next to me, and trembled so exceed. 
ingly as quite to shake me as well as himself; and. his 
nerves were so agitated that he could scarcely see to read 
the paper held, which was blotted with large drops of per- 
spiration dropping from his forehead, and more than once 
nearly fell from his hand. The man had some reason: 
his predecessor had just been executed, and he had no 
hope he should escape the same fate. _In a very short 
time he was deposed and banished to Natolis, and, a few 
days after his arrival, was found assassinated at his own 
door. 

Our interview did not take up ten minutes; and the 
moment the last word was out of his mouth, we were all, 
without the slightest previous notice, dragged suddenly 
back by our conductors, whose gripe never jeft our necks 
a moment. In stumbling backwards, I trod on the tail of 
my gown, and was well nigh prostrating myself without 
mtending it.—The purpose of this rudeness was to pre- 
vent our turning our backs on the Sultan, as we retired 
from his presence. Whien we reached the door of the 
chamber, however, we were twi.led about, hurried up the 
passuge with the same precipitation as we were hurried 
down; and, when arrived at the outside, flung off by our 
conductors, like things by whose touch they felt contami- 
nated. ‘The origin of this practice is a subject of contro- 
versy. ‘The French writers assert that an attempt-was 
made on the life of Amurath II. at an audience, by a 
Croat, in revenge for the death of Mark, the despot of 
Servia; and ever since all persons admitted are held fast 
by the arms while they remain in the presence; and this 
is the account, also, of IIusbequius, who was himself so 
treated. Others deny this origin, and say that it is merely 
a token of respect shown by a great man, that you are 
supported in his presence by his attendants. You will 
form your own conclusion: it is certain no possible disre- 
spect was intended at our interview; but on the contrary, 
it was meant to show us every mark of attention and 
good-will, and it was evinced by many little circumstances. 
‘The persons who conducted us were men of rank, and 
dressed in pelisses of honor; yet those who had hold of 
me and others griped us sometimes very hard, and when 
we were able to speak, each of us might truly say, in the 
words of Hamlet, “I pray thee take thy fingers from my 
throat.”"—The janissaries were disposed to be very inso- 
lent, thrusting their sticks between the legs of the gentle- 
men to throw them down, and showing other- wnarks of 
contempt and ill-will. This was far, however, from being 
generally the case ; on the contrary, the name “ Ingnesis”’ 
seemed to procure for us attention and good-will. We 
now govengees to the second gate, where we were obliged 
to wait tll the vizir and the pashas passed ont; and in the 
meantime the janissaries were dispersing in groups, every 
mun with a bag of money on his shoulder. At length we 
were liberaied, and, mounting our horses, we arrived at 
Pera at four o'clock, after thirieen hours’ fagging, during 
a part of which we were perspiring under a burning san 
in fur pelisses. We all dined, including his excellency, 
with the consul-general, when the events of the day afiorded 
as much amusement. Wal-h’s Residence in Constantinople. 





Snipwerck.—by a letter reecived at Hudson's News 
Room from the American Consulate at Gibraltar, we learn 
that the brig Mary, Capt. Johnson, which sailed from 
Portland for Malaga on the 6th Apzil, struck on a rock, 
near Gibraltar, 5th May. The boat was got out and the 
captain and 4 men get in her, when she npset and all per- 
ished. ‘Two seamen named John Morris and James 
Brown, threw themselves into the sea, xud saved them- 
selves on a spar until they were picked up by a French 
frigate, who placed them ou board a felucea, which landed 
them on the Spanish coast three miles from Tariffa. 











Miss Parpor the novelist is at present in Constanti 
nople, on a visit to the Sultan’s sister, and we understand 
has gained admittance where before English foot had 
never trod; we | therefore anticipate some pleasant 
volumes on the fair lady's return. 
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Michigen and Arkansas.—The accession of two new and 
highly flourishing States to the Federal Union is an event of 
no ordinary interest to the whole American people. The 
simultaneous admission of one Southern Slave with one 
Northern Free State—as in the case of Maine and Missouri, 
sixteen years ago—scems judiciously calculated to allay 
all sectional jealousy, to remove all causes of even secret 
hostility. The relative weight of the great rival interests of 
the nation is thereby preserved; and it would scem that 
there could be no repugnance in any quarter to the addition 
of two stars to the glorious constellation which irradiates the 
Flag of the Free. And yet it cannot be denied that the re- 
cognition of these States has not been effected without de- 
lay and difficulty, if not positive hostility. ‘The incitements 
to this oppugnation have now passed from the department of 
general politics to that of history ; and in this light we pro- 
ceed to give a brief account of some of the more prominent 
obstacles which interposed to prevent the cordial and un- 


- qualified assent of the National Legislature to the admission 


demanded. 

In the case of Michigan, no one could doubt her abstract 
right to rank among the States of the Union. Her popula- 
tion was indubitably ample ; her State Government fully or- 
ganized ; her Constitution generally unexceptionable. And 
yet the indirect and conditional opposition to her claim was 
most formidable and determined. The causes for this hos- 
tility are found mainly in the fact of her territorial claims 
conflicting with those of her neighbors, but secondarily 
in a single provision of aer Constitution, aud more remotely 
(we trust we shall give no offence in stating) in her decided 
political character and predilectivns. 

The Boundary question has heretofore been fully discussed 
in our columns. Under the ordinance of 1787, as a positive 
and unalterable compact, Michigan claimed that her South- 
ern Boundary should be a line drawn from the extreme south 
end of Lake Michigan eastwardly to the south-western 
shore of Lake Erie; thus abstracting largely from the organ- 
ized territory of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. To the latter, 
the possession of the disputed tract seemed of more than or- 
dinary importance, as it included the mouth ef the Maumee, 
emphatically her own river, and at least one of her most de- 
sirable and essential harbors on Jake Erie. Our examination 
of this subject led us long since to the conviction that Ohio 
ought to have the district in dispete; yet at the same time 
we must say that, viewed simply as a question of precedence 
and parchment, Michigan may fairly seem to have had the 
older and therefore the stronger claim. If a case were made 
between two neighboring landholders, involving the same 
principles, and carried before the legal tribunals for adjudi- 
cation, we should be inclined to think the prospect most fa- 
vorable to him who stood in the position of Michigan.—We 
speak now of the state of the case as it existed prior to the 
recent action of Congress. 


The next difficulty in the way of her admission may be 
justly placed to the account of the authoritics of Michigan 
herself. It was a constitutional objection, based on the Na- 
turalization clause in the Federal compact. That clause, it 
is wl. known, prescribes the time and manner in which im- 
migrants from foreign countrics may attain the privileges of 
American citizenship. The inference therefrom is something 
more than plausible that ne foreiguer by birth can exercise 
any of those privileges until his naturalization has been per- 
fected. In the face of this presumption, however, the Le- 
gislative Council of Michigan, on the very eve of the elec- 
tion for Delegates to form a State Constitution, so changed 
the laws regulating the elective franchise that any person 
who had resided in the Territory six months was entitled to 
vote. The result was a complete triumph then and thence- 
forth of the party sustaining the National Adininistration, 
and a consequent conviction on the part of their opponents 
that such was the leading purpose as well as the result of the 
extraordinary extension of the elective franchise ; and we 
believe this conviction had its weight, however impercepti- 
bly, on the subsequent course of no inconsiderable portion of 
the Opposition in Congress. The same provision being sub- 
stantially engrafted on the State Constitution formed under 





such auspices, it became a very natural point of assault on 
the part of the opponents of Michigan, who did not fail to 
represent it as a surrender of the birth-right of Americans to 
an overwhelming horde of aliens for the attainment ot paltry 
party ends, and as completely effacing, so far as Michigan is 
concerned, the line of demarcation established by the Con- 
stitution between the citizens of the United States, whether 
native or adopted, and the subjects of foreign potentates.— 
Here, it was urged, it was the duty of Congress to interfere, 
and to postpone the recognition of the new State until she 
had conformed her Constitution to the spirit of that of the 
Union. 

It would perhaps be too much to assert that any Member 
of Congress opposed the admission of Michigan on the dis- 
tinct ground that her vote in the Presidential Eleetion would 
probably be cast adversely to what he considered the true in- 
terests of the whole country. And yet an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the political movements of the day will fender the 
belicf at least practicable that many would be in no hurry to 
add three votes in the colleges and a State in Congress to 
the certain strength of the candidate and party to which they 
were zealously opposed. We may fairly presume, therefore, 
that if none were disposed to magnify, there were some not 
at all inclined to overlook the difficulties which impeded the 
claim of Michigan to a rank among the States of the Union. 

We had always anticipated a settlement of the Boundary 
dispute in accordance with the wishes of Ohio; yet we did 
not expect it would be so readily effected, and with scarcely 
a show of direct debate in Congress—taking the form of an 
arrangement rather than that of a decision. But—the truth 
may as well be spoken—the parties did not present them- 
selves at the Capitol on a footing of equality. Ohio entered 
the arena with nineteen Members of the House, two Sena- 
tors, twenty-one extremely doubtful Electoral Votes for 
President, and a Delegation nicely divided in the prospect of 
an election by the House. Aside from all this array, she 
comes backed by Indiana and Illinois, who have votes also 
in Congress and for President, many of the former and all 
the latter as yet contingent. To battle with this host, Michi 
gan has but her two Senators and a Representative, (in either 
case, outside the bar of their respective Houses,) with three 
Electoral Votes in prospect, and these generally supposed to 
be already out of the market. ‘True, her claims were ear- 
nestly and ably advocated by Mr. Benton in the Senate and 
Mr. John Q. Adams in the House, but rather as a labor of 
charity than of hope, and unconnected with any political ef- 
fort or purpose. Under these circumstances, the result 
could hardly have been considered doubtful ; and though we 
deem it salutary and just, our confidence in that point is 
hardly strengthened by the fact that Congress has so de- 
cided it. 

But will Michigan submit to this award! Appearances 
indicate that she will, though most ungraciously. The act 
which admits her into the Union makes her explicit and for- 
mal assent to the boundary claimed by her neighbors an in- 
dispensable condition. A Legislative Convention must be 
assembled, and a full ratification of the line claimed by Ohio, 
(running from the south end of Lake Michigan to the north- 
west point of Maumee Bay on Lake Erie,) be thereby given. 
The late Message of the Governor and the tone of the jour- 
nals of the dominant party concur to assure us that this con- 
dition, hard as it may seem, will be complied with, in the 
eagerness of Michigan to enrol herself among the States of 
the Union, and to cast her weight into the scale of her favor- 
ites in the Presidential Election. It is indeed suggested 
that Michigan may subsequently appeal to the Supreme 
Court for a restitution of the territory thus abandoned ; but 
this is preposterous. Her own positive quitclaim must for 
ever operate asa bar to any future action in the premises.— 
We may therefure consider the Boundary dispute effectually 


to admission. The presumption was strong that she had 
such a population, but her census did not establish it. Anp- 
ther objection was found in the clause of her Coustitution 
which expressly denied to her Legislature any power to abol- 
ish or interfere with Domestic Slavery—in effect, making 
Slavery perpetual. We believe the nogative vote on her ad- 
mission was composed exclusively of those to whom this 
feature offered an insuperable objection. Under all the eir- 
cumstances, the admission of both States by overwhelming 
majurities in either House of Congress evinces a feeling of 
cordiality and kindly interest inthe unexampled growth and 
prosperity of the West, which cannot fail of being felt and 
reciprocated in the removal of sectional jealousies and local 
causes of,distrust and discontent. The great West has ne- 
ver found the General Government a step-mother, nor the 
people of the old States averse to her abundant prosperity ; 
and it is high time the few demagogues who abuse their po- 
sition on the floor of Congress to proclaim ard reiterate the 
contrary were taught to respect and acknowledge this salu- 
tary trath. 


Hon. John B. Yates.—The death of this distinguished 
citizeu has elicited a very general and marked expression 
of regret for his loss and sympathy for his bereaved rela- 
tives.and associates. During the last twenty years, he had 
been actively and prominently engaged in the most exten- 
sive business operations, and has occasionally served his 
fellow citizens in a political capacity, as Member of Con- 
gress and ofthe Legislature. He was the senior Manager of 
the New York State Lotteries throughout their existence; 
and, during the whole time, not one complaint was ever 








| whispered against the perfect fairness and integrity with 


which they were conducted. Asan ardent and influential 
advocete of education and internal improvement, he has 
had no superior in the State since the death of De Witt 
Clinton. Asa man of business, he has rarely been sur- 
passed either for ability, integrity, or the andoubting 
public confidence which they so naturally inspire. Ail- 





though sulfering from ill health, during very many of the 
later years of his, life he has been rarely excelled in mental 
activity and energy, or im urbanity of disposition and 
deportment. 

lt is understood that he has, by his will, bequeathed the 
great bulk of his fortune to the endowment of a new Lite- 
rary Institution, to be established apon a plan devised by 
himself and governed by a Constitution which he has 
drawn up and matured. We look with interest for the 
publication of this document. 





The Cause of Trxas.—A Public Dinner was given on 
Monday evening at the American Hotel, to several distin- 
guished citizens who have signalized their zeal for the 
independence of Tex.s either in a public or private capa- 
city. Samuel Swartout, Esq. presided, supported by 
Alderman Stilwell and Willis Hall, Esq. as Vice Presi- 
dents. Among the guests, were Gov. James Hamilton, 
Hon. Wm. C, Preston of South Carolina, Gen. Ripley of 
Louisiana, Hon. Messrs. Peyton and Forrester of Tenn. 
Mr. Calhoun, brother of Hon. John C, Calhoun, Gen. 
Sumner of Massachusetts, Col. Lewis and Major Norton, 
Texian Commissioners, and the Mayor of the city, C. W. 
Lawrence, Esq. 

Mr. Preston, Governor Hamilton, General Ripley, Mr. 
Peyton, Mr. Forrester, Col. Lewis and others, addressed 
the assembled party in the course of the evening on the 
subject of the Texian struggle ; and Mr. Preston's speech 
was especially received with enthusiastic approbation. 
The whole affair was well arranged ond elicited much 
good feeling. Some of the toasts look to a consummation 
that we have not learned to regard with complacency—as, 
for instance, the fullowing : 

By Col. Preston. The western anti Pacific progress of 





settled, and confidently anticipate the perfect recognition of 
Michigan as a State in season to cast her vote in the pend- | 
ing Presidential contest. 

As to Arkansas—though no political considerations ope- 
rated to retard her admissivn, since she is claimed by both 
the Van Buren and Anti-Van Buren parties—there were 
still some obsiacles to her recognition. The most obvious 
of these was the fact that it had not been fully demonstrated 
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our language and our libertics. 
By Gen. Hamilton. The title by which our friends in 
l Texas have won that country—the title of civilizatiun, liberty 
and valor over ignorance, intolerance and tyranny. . 
By Mr. Peyton. Texns,as “bone of our bone, and flesh 
lef our flesh.”—May she be united to us by indissoluble bonds 
|of Union, ‘ 








Brevet Major Owen Ransom, of the Second Regiment 
U. 8. Infantry, died suddenly at Fort Gratiot, M. T. on 


thet she had the requisite Federal population to entitle her || the 3d inst. 
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An"ddjourned ‘meeting convened at the same place on the 


“Sve Mili 


“Wleit’ to 'cblihiect the Pennsylvania improvements with the 
*Ohenaligo’ Canal) the ‘Tihaca ahd Owego Rail-road, the 


“New Y dt Aiid ' Eiie Rail-road, and the Chemung Canal, 


BY NMSE Of Cottiidiiicdtion fadidting from the village of 
- ‘Atiens, ‘Biadford, “Pa.” Suiidfy’ additional’ resolutions 
Bearttig tipo the general subjéet sf our Own.“ Tnteriial 
~Fnprovéments, wére likewise’ ddopted, and a Comittee 
“appointed ‘th'cotfer with ‘the’ ‘Canal’ Commissioners of 
PeiitidyWaitia, in regard'to the location of the upper section 
‘of the North’ Brinch “Canal. F: A. Biobdgood, W. A. |) Ww 


“Wovdward, ahd'Henry Ackley, compose this Committee. 
"Knoxville ‘Convention —The great Southern and Western 
Convention for the promotion of the cause of Internal Im- 
‘iptovemerit; ‘called with particular reference to the mammoth 
project of ‘a Ruitroad from Charleston, ‘S.C. to Citcinnati, 
Ohi; wseetabled ‘at KniSxvillé,’Tenti. orf the’ 4th inst: “More 


, tat” sit” haridted” delegates were ‘present, arid’ the number 


Wad ‘sutweyitntly adgniétited: Get. Robert Y.: Hayne’ of 


“South ‘Carblina” Was'chioger! President; atid William Lee, 
Esq. Sedvetity!” ‘Nine’ States were repfesentéd. ' ‘The val- 


‘Tey OF the Brod ‘arid Fretich Broud Rivers is indicated as the | 





‘Pode “of The reat! Railroad. : 
mM gnnons,+-The preparations for the September contest 





Lin shisnState proceed .with great spirit, ..The triangalar, || 


om redher quadrangular nature of. the struggle creates some 
little.,confision;, bat: lesa than might be expected... ‘lhe 
Presidential question affords tbe.real line, of demarcation. 
+ \(Hfon) Hiland Hall has been noniinated for re-election to 
Congresy from the: First: District of Vermont, (Windham 
and Bennington ‘Counties,) by the friends of Harrison 
\anch Graviget. ‘The Convention was fully! attended. G. 
‘© «Hull; W; Ranwey; and ‘Wim. Henry,are:the candidates 
of the same party for Senators in Windham County. 

os fon: Wilhiam. Slade-unites the ‘strength: of the - Whig 
and Anti-Masonic supperters of Harrison and Granger 
in the: Sécond, District, without exception. Gen.' Jonas 
«Clark! is the WV an Baren candidate, though: E. D Barber, 
“Esq: is aleo faintly snpported by an apparently smail sub- 
section of Van Buren Anti-Masons. ' Candidates: for 
Senators in Rutland County: Anti-Masonic—Zimri 
‘Howe, G:'D. Haitimond, and “Marvel Johnson ; Whig— 
Robert Pidepont, Mr Hamuidnd, ahd Wm. C. Kittredge ; 
‘Vin BuYeri—Geén. John Kellogg; Amos Bliss, and John 
BickinisteR “OO ‘ ap haiusictieat 

“" Capt Alden Partridge id the Vat‘ Baren ‘candidate for 
Coigrets inf the "Phitd District; (Windsot and’ Orange). 
‘We ‘fitédutiié' that ‘Hon? Horace Everett will be supported 
by ‘the Whigs—bit whether by thé Anti-Masons also, or 
Otherwise; We'ate not informed.“ : 
ned  tetecll en oe 





Ameausks+There.-was a gathezing of! the: * White’ 
party sof: a few: central counties. at Little Rock on the 25th 
ult. to take steps preparatory to the ensuing General 
Election. ..Resolntions reprobating Martin Van Burewand 
applauding the political course and character of Hugh L. 
White, were of course adopted, — ; 

. The follosying nominations were submitted to the people 


of Arkansas: ......, staan ‘ 

ae Governor. ..00ce.0s eee ABSALOM FOWLER. 

doues hoCompretess..0s We deee’s WILLIAM CUMMINS.: 
<scsuty SERGMOTs cre eve seennge: TORN McLamn, 

oer iss 


a appears that Hon, A. H, Sevier will ve run by the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren fer re-election to Congress. 
He has heretofore been invincible. We do not clearly 
understand whether Judge Yell or Mr. Conway will be 
the*candidate of this party fur Govertior, ries 


SSS 
Hon. Martin Van' Buren’ arrived in this city. some days 
since, and has taken apartments at the Astor House. He 
will probably leave soon for Saratoga. 
1» Col.,Riclard M. Johnson,-candidate for the Vice Presi- 
densy, passed through the city some time since, dnd was 
treated, during a brief sojourn, with marked attention. 
He is probably at Saratoga ere this. 
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‘The Empire State,'—The gteayy is just,‘ being, got up’ 
in this State for the approaching Presidential and State 


Election. The ‘ Albany, Argus’ (Van Buren) and the, 


* Albany Journal * (Harrison) will each issue a weekly 
political extra, from this till the election ;. price, fifty cents. 

‘e,can cordially recommend both t the patronage of 
their respective parties as conducted with distingyished 
ability and efficiency. P. 5. ‘The ‘ Albany Daily Adver- 
tiser,’ will also issue a weekly extra of their ‘ Voice of the 
People '—$5 for 12 copies ‘ till after ‘lection.’ 

Gen. Wm. H. Harrison passed through Columbus, 
Ohio, last week, on his way to. the, Delaware White Sul- 
phur Springs.. His impaired health is assigned ag the 
reason for this journey, serra lS t, 

Stephen Cambreleng, Esq. of this city-has been appointed 
Injunction Master in Chancery, in place of William Van 

yck, resigned. ae ts, 

Hon. Bellamy Storer, M. C. from Cincinnati, is to be 
received in form by his constituents at Carthage, eight 
miles from Cincinuati. A magnificent barbecue is to be 
given at Carthage, free to all comers. (Mr. S. is now on 
a visit to his relatives at the East.) 

James, McDowell, Esqg..of Rockbridge Co. and Flem- 
ing B. Miler, Esq. of Botetourt Co,, are named inthe 
Administration prints of Virginia as suitable candidates 
for next Governor of that State. They have both been 
distinguished Members of the State Legislature. 

The ‘ Cortland Advocate,” Cortland Village, N. Y. is 
offered for,sale. It has a fair patronage for a village ga- 
zette. Politically, it supports, Van Buren and Johnson. 

Judges aye elected by popular ballot in Mississippi. 
John )..Guion has just been thus elected Judge of the 
Criminal Court for the district .composed of the counties 
of Warren, Jefferson, Adams, Wilkinson, and Claiborne. 
He had 816 yotes, and Samuel S, Boyd 724, 

“ The Magician,” No. 2, has just reached us from.Co- 
lumbus, Ohic. . lt is.a roarer—all. politics. from snout. to 
hoof, and bristles. up very decidedly at its immediate. rival, 
the ‘ People’s Press.’ Price One Dollar for the season. 

“ The Pekin Gazette and - Farmers’ Advocate,” (Vol. 1. 
No. 1.) reaches us this week from Illinois... Appearance 
passable—politics, impartial. 

Exemplary Modesty —A late ‘Greensburg Indiana’ Repos- 
itory publishes the following Card, which we deem more cre- 
ditable to the author and to the county of his residence than 
if he:had raised a squash of the size of a wash-tub or made a 








three-days” speech in Congress. «Hear him 


“ Mr. Editor—Please' publish the following’: T had thought 
[could stand a a for State Kepresentative, but [-have inore 
fully discovered my inability to fulfil the duties of the office 
than [ ever did before; and as I am now of opinion that I 
could not discharge the duties appertaining to the office ‘with 
honor.to myself and constituents, I feel, it, my duty to stand 
aside, and am only serry that I agreed (against my own con- 
sent) to accept the nomination. [ am undef obligation to iny 
friends fur thew,kind assurances of success. Had I continued 
to run, my prospects were truly flattering; but the more flat- 
tering, ‘the worse ily feeliigs. Ihope my friends will excuse 
me. nite ‘ .o JAMES SAUNDERS.” 

_ Horrid Murdersat New-Qrleans,—-The bodies of three 
men were found atthe Bayou Couchon, afew miles from 
the Light Hotise.’ Ow being ‘brought'to the Rail ‘Road, 
one of them was found to be John Cherry, ‘his body miuti- 
lated, several:stabs.ouhis person, and his right shoulder 
nearly severed from, the body, and a weight to sink him 
tied round his body, He had come to the city and re- 
ceived $100 for some timber he had séld, ard had return- 
ed to bis residence at Bayou Couchon, in a ‘skiff which 
was found, Thesecond body was Irish Barney, his breast 
and belly mutilated by a Jarge cutting instrument and the 
third, an unknown person, had his stomach ripped and 
his intestines torn out.“ Bs ; 





Lamentable Accident.—Qu Tuesday last, two fine lads 
named Jeremiah Imlay and Wim. Pierson, the sons of re- 
spectable’ purenfs,; living in’ Washington-street, went td 
bathe in the North River, and having ventured beyond their 
depth, being unable to swim, were both drowned. Nei- 
ther of their bodies have yet been found. 

A Windfall:—The haiy of Nicholas Bovee, of Hano- 
ver in this (Chautanque) ‘County, says the Fredonia Cen- 
sor, haye recently received information that leads them to 
believe they have become the heirs to a fortune of four 
millions bf dollars, ‘by the death of an old lady in Holland. 
One of the brothers: has-gone' to Philadelphia to investi- 
gate the matter with the Dutch Consul there. 
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nee CREER WAR 
From the Soutk:—Gut Chatiesion ‘dateé are to Fy; 
last, and the interesting intelligence contained in the south. 
ern papers will be found belowy >). oss eo os 
Gen. Scott aarinnd + oe = Carolina, Yesterday 
morning, and departed in the afternonn.in Steanrbou 
Thomas deities for Bultinioree Hie vase surr 
dering the couimandof the Southern Army Will'by found 
below. on oa! loos oc: seo Norfolk Berean, 
We have ‘been favored by one:of the officers of they 
S. Army, who, arrived by the rail-rond last evening, wit 
the following copy of Gen. Scott's order, on sirtender. 
ing the command of the Creek Wai to Gen. Jesup. 
: wows [Charleston Courier; Jaty 15, 
Heav QuarTExKs; ARMY OF ‘THE SéUTh 
ii aad Cocumsus, Ga. July, 7, 1836, 
Major Gen. Scott has been called’ to Washington, and 
the command of this'atmy devolves; from the’ pablidiaes 
of this order, on Major Gen. Jesup, to-whom; én ‘fattire 
all reports and applications will be mades (0. 25 yg) 
The Creek war, though yet to be wound up, may be 
‘cousidered’as Virtually over. "wo parties ofthe hosti 
Indians, which ‘have’ escaped to’ this ‘side’ of ‘thé Chiths. 
hoochie, are. now hotly pursued... The darger of thie 
poutine jis shut up in,aswamp, and from the, s 
ol. Beall’s detachment, that under Capt. Jernigan, Es 


‘yt 
’ 
pe! 


the reinforcément'sent ‘hetice, under Major Hoxie, a 
ture of the whole body of the fugitives seems tobe iity. 
itable. . ‘The, other, hostile. party: will’ probably; from the 
measures in operation, share the same, fate--Jn, the Jae 
"Creek country the number of the enomy to be captu 
or forced to sutrénder, is considered quite inconaderte. 
- Major General Scott regrets that, from the suddenes 
of his separation from the Army, the opportunity isdos 
to. him of doing that full justice to all the corps.he hasbad 
the honor to command, with their patriotism, zeal, and 
gallautry claim at his hands, and indeed from the highest 
sources—the Government and country.' 9 ©)!" 
‘To His Excellency, the Governor of Georgia; who is 
remained on the frontier in order tu lend himself in every 
Way powerfully to the prosecution of the war, the par- 
ticular thanks of Major General Scott’ aré die. ' Belote 
the Georgia line could be mustered into the service ‘of the 
United States, His, Excellency had made disposition ofthis 
armed troops, not only to protect his own frontier, bale 
prevent the escape of the enemy in the direction of Pio ‘ 
‘This was the great danger to’ be guarded ‘aguinst, ‘and dil 
zeal.and ability could effect on his part, hasbeen’ petin 
practice and accomplished... It is. hoped: that ‘this, sti 
acknowledgement, made to, the Chief Magistrate, of a 
powerful and patriotic State, may not be deemed imper- 
tinent because coming from a military fuinetioniary’of the 
United States. Itis eminently deserved. Of the Georgia 
line, which has constantly acted under. the immediate ab- 
servation of Major General Scott, he will ever be happy 
to spéak in terms of the highest approbation.— ine 
has, ‘under its immediate and able commatider. Majot Geh. 
Sanford, throughout evinced. the best dispositions—reudi- 
ness to obey orders, to march against the, enemy,,and.to 
win honor for itself, for Georgia and the Union, _ . ;.,,, 
The greater part of it; for a long time, was held inactive 
for the want of arms, which, by a series of stratige’ acti- 
dents, failed to arrive, whilst other. purtions of the ‘same 
line, in positions on the, river, had frequent and severe 
combats with the enemy. In these, if, the Georgian de- 
tachinents were riot always sti¢cessful, they at least were 
ready to. oppose an obstinate resistance to ‘superior nith- 
bers. . Captains Garmany, Jernigan, Ball, and Flueliga, 
with their companies, won for themselyes much distingliqn 
on those occasions, whilst Captains Dawson and Pearson, 
cruising with their ‘companies om board steatnboats, ren- 








dered. highly valnable services... Captain | Dawson,-on 
several occasions, displayed the greatest. judgement and 
intrepidity in marching to the relief of the fixed posts, and 
‘landing in the presence of the enemy, itt order'to ‘destroy 
his means of passing the river. i od Dewi 8 
Of the Alabama line, with the exception of Brigadier 
Gen. Moore’s Brigade, Maj. Gen. Scott cannot speak 
éither from his own observation, or on a direct Ccorres- 
pondence. Muj. Gen Jesup, himself an able commander 
anda competent jadge, in his reports, speaks highly of 
Maj. Gen, Patterson and. his division, and it, is dixectly 
known that Brigadier Gen. Moore, placed on the lower 
line of operations, has, acting almost independently, made 
able dispositions of his Brigade, and has captured more 
than two hundred prisoners. sialegst eure" 
To the Regular Troops, including the U, 8, marines, 
the usual praise is due; they have exhibited steadiness, 
discipline, and an eager desire to come in contact with the 
enemy. Although disappointed in that favorite wish, they 
have, in all other zespects, rendered themselves highly 
useful. 
It. is known that the friendly Indians, 





acting as auxilia- 
ries under Gen: Woodward and others, have ‘rendered 
valuable services. Tao them, a great numberof the eap- 
tures. and voluntary surrenders are to be attributed... | 
With his temporary stafi—Col, Kenav, volunteer Aid- 
de-camp ; “Maj. Ansart, acting Inspector General; and 
Lieutenants ‘I’. J. Lee and Betts, Aids-de-camp ; alto, 
surgeon, Dr. Lawson, Medical Director of the Army, Maj. 
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_capnot , take, leave withdtt- expressing his 
for. e, zeal, ability, and courtesy: which each 
payed in the performance of his particular daties: 
as sart, 3d Art. having:tendered ihe. resignation of 
12-98 ission,, will, be forwarded ,.to: Washington. : He 
has permission to repair to that. place,.after-having per 
dutiesin which he is now engaged, aud await 
e decision of the Government, secu, dadtodd tld 
Col. Kenan, duly mnstered into the serviee of the U, 8. | 
onthe latinlt. it hereby discharged with honor and'‘thanks 
ries iow 1 bats beta bE Levies dots al gen 
ae J... Lee, at: the..expiration ‘of a: week, Lieut. 
Betts, a0 the:expiration of a month, will join their respec- 
tive companies for duty... «© ra Da WS 
| §argeon Lawson wall. report by: 





Jetter ‘to Maj. ‘Gen. 
‘WINFIELD SCOTT. 

s jdguasd dloinaa solus OTF 6 Conumtus, (Ga.) July 8. 
“Zara of General Scott and Staff, with the Army ander 
Gen. Seaford and Brif-GéneFal Lowe, with their respective 

n Tuesday evening last, Major Getieral Scott 
the U.S. ‘Anny, and’ Staff, retarned to our city, On 
Se next day, Maj. Gen, Sanford and Stati, and « part of 
he’ gallant army of Georgia came in, all im exeellent 
peaity and cheerful: spirits; and encamped in the ‘vicinity 
of the city: “Brig. Gen. Lowe and Staif came up several 
days ayo, in Consequence of the serious. indisposition of 
fee. Since which, we are. happy to state his health, 
although yet far from beitig established, is much better at 
this tiie. “Ever since General Scott and the army crossed 
the river at Roanoke, they have beed actively employed | 
in scouring the swamps of the Hatchubee, Coasgee, und 





Bstract ofa letterstted ©. 


companies were otdered. to, St..An 
from Gov. Call,-brings orders for 
to. Fort Drane and have, that ‘broken, apy they wall:re- 
ners. te Micanopy with the force. . His order says be-will 
be 
nessee and ‘the Florida,Militia. 
ynole force at, that time, and march, down. upomthe In- 
ns. 





“ Uchee creeks, searching for the enemy, but witliont suc- 
eéds, The Indians ‘had Cleared out to parts unknown, or 
siirrendered,in, ’me to.save. their. bacon. They have 
d the game up to the handle—took care to do all the 
harm they’ could, before’the white people could march 
against. them with an organized force. As_soon as this | 
was éffected, and the force got in their neighborhood,.le? 
they give up, and are taken into camp, fed well, and 
haicled off to Arkurisas, langhing ii their sleeves, all the 
time, at, thé success of ‘their wick. This is. bat the reali- 
zation of what we at the stast predicted; it turns out true 
to the letter... ‘ , 
‘hé’army will be disbanded and_ paid off at this place, | 
as soon. as the rolls can be made out, (at least all that can 
be spared. )—They...will return to. their homes, with ‘the 
praise’ of their-commanders, and ‘the thanks and well 
wishes of our whole community. With, promptness and 
alagrity, the volunteers came ta the rescne——we say let a | 
similar promptsess and despatch be used in: disiniséing 
thent'to their homes, their’ wives;' and their little ones. 
And may #véry Blessing attend then through life. 


‘Westward Ho !—From-Fort Mitchell, on Saturday last, 
the contractors: for the removal of the Creeks, had the | 
plegenre of starting’ sixteen hundred Indians, men, women | 
and children, for. Arkansas; The hostile warriors hand- 
cuffed, marched in double file. A long train of wagons 
conveying ‘the’ children, and’ such of the old' women as 
were-uuable to walk followed in.the wake. . ?, 

Pheir- departure for the West presented a scene Qn one 
side pleasing'atid gratifying, on the other solemn, and sad. 
Necessity, the dictate of humanity and the preservation of 
tbeir future national existence; have all conspired to force 
from them a long and last farewell to the homes of their 
nationality—iwretchéd, and every way undone. this. mise- | 
mble.remnant of a once. powerful. people, have at last 





curse upon their enemy, they have ‘left us, for what.we 
hope a better country, and a happier condition.. On the 


yielded tothe: foree of cirenmstances, and with a bitter | 





the contractors will gather a considerable reinforce- 
ment from Eche Harjo's cap, near Tuskegee.’ At that 


— they will find Neha Micca, Chéemalee, and Jim 
‘The latter has been refused to be given up to the | 


enry. 
Execiitive of Georgia on’ the score of his ‘being a citizen. 
of Alabama. are 

We are much 


Pare I pleased, at the course which our Executive 
has take ‘in this 


iiatter: He took the earliest opportunty 


of-inviting his feHow citizens who had suffered any injtiry | 


from, the hostiles, to: go forward and identify them,'in 


order to have them bronglt to punishment. As soon as.| 
im Henry was a prisoner, he | 


he heard that the notorious 
deipatelied Capt. Garmany with his‘command, with Capt. 


born: of the: Artillery to bring him it: But the de- | 
mand of the: Goveruor, was refused to be complied with, | 
on the plea above, stated, ‘The Indians are placed beyond, 
people of Alabama, | 

_ Who'chiiim'to have'thein tried as their citizens, and by their 
owe daws.- However, tlie Goveruor has suéveeded if lodg- | 
jail.at this place,’ to ng ga a 
na) 


the power of the Executive, by the 


ing them in the 
Among this number is the notorious Hardridge. 
short: time there will be but afew Ehilians of eny sort be 
low the old Federal Rond,.and if the-gang which escaped 


Florida can be nabbed, we shall goou be blessed. with.an | 


end of the Creek 
Piom Floti 
Packet John. Stoney, Capt. Freeland, from ‘the Black 


Creek, (Florida,) yia Savannah, the following information 
been received; =, + Dotiabayies 


war. 


| 
{ 
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-—By the arrival yesterday of the Steam | 
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i RE Wa 


ek. ere 


TQBINTEOR ' & 


Fort AOL ean, (Bikek Oreek,) Jély 11. 
. After. the death‘ of Major Heileman,: the two:mounted 
stine.. .An Express 
j. Kirby to proceed 


re on the first of Augnet, with 1,000. meu from Ten- 
He proposes to.take the 


LCharleston Mereoury, July 13.» 
= 


Extract of a letter from ¢ principal man 6f the Cherekere:to hie friend 


3 j in Athena, Ga. July 1st, 1836 
* Dear Sir :—Since my arrival at home I have endeavy- 


ored to ‘asvettain by every means. the state of feelings 
among the Cherokees in regard to the treaty. 
to inforay you that the Cherokees are much better satisfied 
thah was apprehended ‘by many. 
a majority will quietly yield to the 
treaty an 


lam happy 
In fact there is no 


move away as sooti as they Can. 

Many reports have beet: circulated making thé Chero- 
kees do or about to do horrible things. But these reports 
have no foundation only in the imagination of the timid. 


The: truth is the Indians ure as much friglitened as the 


whites, and think themselves in great danger of being 
attacked by. the whites. 

I think .it- safe. to conclude that there is no danger of 
war between parties so much afruid of eaeh other: Edo 
believe that.if a serious rnmor of war was gotten up, that 
there would .be a general running upon both sides—the 
Indians from the whites—and the whites from the Indians. 

The white people in various parts.of the nation. have 
taken from. the Indians their guns. ‘This proceedixg in 
my .opinion was, altogether ancalled for, and extremely 
cruel to the Indians, considering that very many of them 
are dependent for their subsistence wholly upon. their 
qune. lam told that many afflicting scenes oceurred. in 

¢ progress of this business,. ‘Fhe poor,Indian when his 
gun was demanded gave it up, saying to the white people 
—you can take my gun—I never intended to harm you 
with it—you have taken our lands, our homes,.and. our 
ficlds—but now you take fyym us the only thing with 
which we can kill a bird or a squirrel for our children and 


|| leave them to starve. To the honor of the white people, 


many discharged this unpleasant duty with bleeding 
hearts.. [ hope it will be discontinued—and if persisted 
im, that the means of support will be instantly furnished: 
LT appeal to you—to all. good Georgians to interest: yout- 
selves. in -behalf. of these suffering people. ‘Their stay 
amongst you will not be long—let it be in peace and com- 
fort... Lf means of relief cannot be afforded by Georgia— 
let. the, President—let Congress be applied to—to hasten 
supplies. 





Northwestern Indian?.—The.Missouri. Republican. con- 
tains a letter from Fort Crawford, (Prairie du Chien,) of 
June 15, which says that Gen. Brooks. had , ardered Col. 
Tay!or to reinforce Fort Winnebago with three compa- 
nies; which he had done, leaving only one company. at. 
Fort’ Crawford: There were many Winnebagoes near 
the fort, and the Ottawas, Menominees and Pottawatto- 
mies were disposed to have a grand dance—but whether 
or not # war dance) the letter does not say. The sjnall 
pox was raging among’ thein, however, and that, it ‘was 
supposed, would huve the effect of repressing their hostile 
dances. Jin : signet feb ’ 

The troaps.of Fort Des Moines had left there for Green 
Bay. via Chicago, to. visit the Winnebagoes. ' sles 

A Menominee Indian was to be tried‘ut Fort Howard, 
(says.a letter from Fort Crawford, of ‘1th Jane,) for the 
murder of Mr.. Beiinett, the Surveyor—and it'is believed 
that his execution would be seized upon by that tribe as a 
pretext for coumencing : hostilities;.when they would be 
aided by their allies..the Winnebagoes. : ° 





From. Frones.—Mr; Flotard of St. Augustine on his. 


way. to New-Orleans came down the Flint River on ‘Tues- 
day last. He was he only passenger in the atage all the 
others-having left it wear, Berrien... The. whole country 
along the Flint River was: in a'state of the utmost alarm, 
and the people were all flying either towards Hawkins- 
ville'‘or Bainbridge. Fourteen persons had been murder- 
ed by the Creek indians in or near the village of Byromin 
Baker county, about 45, or 50.miles above the line and 12 
or 20 west of the Flint. River,.: The Indiana were report- 
ed. to be about.300 divided imto three parties, besides their 
women and children, which:they were said.to. have ..with 
them. 
Florida to’ join the Seminoles. When Mr, Flotard. pass; 
ed Bainbridge there were about 100 militia assembled, and 
next day it\was thouglit there Would be 300 or 400 who 
were going to dispute the passage of the Flint River with 
the Indians.’ A requisition hid been made by the proper 
militia-officers of Bainbridge, ol every body capable of 
bearing arms. [Mobile Chronicle. 


Tezas Volunteers.—Last night, about 200 men, under 








Colonel Wilson, bound’ for Texus, passed ‘this place in 
the Tuskina, drums beating: and fifes playing; 300° men 
are,to follaw, alk from.‘ Old Kentuck”* °° Pale 

hie ee [Grand Gulf (Miss.) Avertiser. 








The Indians were supposed to be on their way,to 
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r vate 4 5... 92, usbuaqertto # 
anak fini ede Arpt 11,0 9041" 
By a gentleman who arrived yesterday evening in the 
schr. Col..Fapiing, 3 days from Velasco, weare informed 
that the Mexican force on the. Rio Grande, amaupte.te 
10,000 apen, and, that the Texian exmy were.at present 
quartered at Labordie, to which . 7 bed reused 
tor ‘the purpore of collecting the:remeus of the miundet- 
ed men belonging to Col. Fanuing’s desechment. and gin 
ing them a decent interment, This they. efivotad, anuch 
to the gratification of the surrounding. imhabitadte and 
VOMMRCB. ois, ira wuivisast lo venquiny gid tol “ wealg 
“The captive, Gen. Santa Ana, (i) ixoga); baa been ro- 
maxed from Columbus io Laborde, where, the main body 
of the army are stationed, ‘The causeol thisremeralwwas 
owing to the late proceedings of she Cabi which wap 
to the effect sbat,he should i but it Was conn- 
teracted by the people, ‘There \was.alea.a senior, very 
current at Velaseo, that the Mexicaus intended.te Makels 
descent by sea upon Velasco to seeure . Santa, Ana at, gil 
events, it rejuined there; but, ag our infosmaant states, if 
such be ir inteytions they will be tousirated by the ebeve 
removal. ol wild tata , gore 
‘Through the politeness of, Captain: Mather, of the 
cites Patvatose which arrived, an, Monday JJast; front 
Natchitoghice, WERR. AF Pal in passession of the: anuesed 
letter, from General Recen w.R.G. Dunlap, of Nash: 


ville, ‘Tennessee, ... s has jot sd 
To General, Dunlap. _  NBAR Sapien, daly: tke LER 0 
Your favor of the lat of Juae, reached: me last eventing, 
I regret so much delay will necessarily gerule | before you 
can reach us... We will aeed. your aid, amd that : 
‘The enemy in large numbers are resolved to be ig ‘fe 
‘Their forces are estimated.at, from’ )8 to-13,000—i is iin 
possible to aacertain i; bat E think M somewhat exagger 
ated, We can meet and beat.them, with: one thirdtheit 
number. The army with which they firstinvaded Texas, 
is broken up and duspersed by desertion aud other 
if they get another army of the extent proposed, it must 
be composed of the new recraite,aud-mqw pressed thto 
service. They will not possess, the. mechanical effic 
of discipline, which give the, Mexican eepsthe only chur’ 
acter they haye. ‘I'hey, will. be easily! ratuted by a'veny én! 
terior force—far a portion. of that foree. wel are Competed 
to look to, the United States. It caunot reach ats too sdon/ 
There is but one feeling’ in ‘Texas, in my opinion, and that 
is to establish the independence of ‘Texas, and to be attach 
ed to the United. States. 


The war has assumeda most deplorable, agpect. Priest- 
craft and fanaticism bas been uted against Soa 
principles ; to establish and miaimtdin this} it ‘is 
that despoti#m should. be -ereated,.: The God of Biber 
will esuse'it ; iiberal principles-will triamph, and: 
must be free. .Marech /as'speedily'as possible with 
aid. you can bring, amd 1 doubt ‘uot yeu ‘will ‘be id 


with your reception and situation: ‘Oome by thé uivat'és ‘ 
peditious route, and: do not encumber: i with bag’ 
gage. Bring with. you arms,.and forward: such aid’ 


‘Lexas as you can.:. ‘Fhe: troops who ‘were ‘driven ‘froin! 
Teaxas,.1 understand refuse to return under any citcun)- 
stances. ‘I‘hey returned, however, miserable; nuked ‘and 
despicable. For minute particulars of oar sithation, diid 
much. important intelligence, I refer you to the Rev.'S.’ 
Jason, the bearer of this, who has been actively engaged 
in. the eause of Texas. set a ae th .Couee 
The path to. fame. and wealth in» Texas ‘is’ open’ to’ 
the patriot and chevalier: |». edie -aee woe 
-« Bam your. obliged - friend, 
SAMUKL 


ee HOUSTON, 
Gen. R. G. Dunlap, ‘Nashville, Tennessee. : im “ 


Extract of a letiér' teceived in this, city, dated i 
Narcuito¢ ui , , 

“T) detain the steamer Caspian, to mae samy to, 
say, din express has this moment rea hi Major, 
Smith, from the Aiierican army of 'Texas—he was de- 
spatched with letters to this place, thé purport of which 
was that Major Miller, Cuptain Teale, Captaih Kéarnes, 
and four suldiers were ‘ordered to Matamoras to receive 
some prisoners, according to ee treaty made with Gen« 
Felosola, (they were furnished by Felosola with paasports, 
a solemn promise not tu be molested, and to return iu 
safety, with the prisohers fo the American camp.) Imme- 
diately on their arrival they were arrested andimprisoned, 
their, passpurts taken from them aud destroyed; and it ie 
fully believed that all the American prisoners are: murder- 
ed, which were at, Matamoras... Geu.. Urreo hes joined 
Felosola ‘with 4,000 soldiers, which, with 3000 under 
Gen. lelosola, makes 7,000 in all, mow on sheir.match 
into Texas. ‘The Texians, to a man, are turning».ous, 
shouldering their rifles, mounting their borses, and will des 
fend their country to the laat.,..'Chere can. be.me mistake 
in this account, About 9,000 Americans.in all, will take 
the field. ' [ New-Orleaus. Avertiaer, July.4. ’ 


FurTuer rgom Texas.—We learn by the asrival,ofthe 





schr. Col. Fanning that about the fo eee 
rican schrs. Camanche and Fanpy, » Were captured 
at Copano, by a detachment of the .Texiau, troops, the 











said vessels having on board provisions,'&c. for the Mex- 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY, 
Correspondence between the Anti-Monopoly or 
‘Loco-foco’ General Committee and Messrs. 
Van Buren and Johnson, 

New York, 13th June, 1°36. 
To Martin Van Boren, Vice President of the United States. 

Sir: Pursuunt to the instructions uf a General Conven- 
tion of the Democratic party of the city and county of 
New York in favor-of Equal Rights and opposed to ul! 

jes, we submit to your consideration, as the candi- 
date of the Baltimore Convention for the office of President 
of the United States, the following “‘ Declaration of Princi- 
ples,” for the purpose of receiving au expression of your 
views in relation to them. 

Ist. “ The true foundation of Republican Government 
is the equal rights of every citizen, in his person and pro- 
pony and in their management.” 

“ The rightful power of all legislation is to declare 
and enforce our natural rights and duties, and take none of 
them from us. No man has a natural right to commit 

ions on the equal rights of another; and this is all 
from which the law ought to restrain him. Every man is 
under the natural duty of contributing to the necessitiés of 
society, and this is all the law should enforce on him. 
When the laws have declared and enforced all this, they 
have fulfilled their instructious.” 

3d. “ That the idea is quite unfounded that on entering 
into socity, we give up any natural right.” 

4th. “ Unqualified and uncompromising hostility to bank 
notes and paper money as a circulating medium, because 
gold and silver is the only safe and constitutional currency.” 

Sth. “‘Hostility to any and all monopolies by legisle- 
to because they are a violation of the equal rights of 


6th. * Hostility to the dangerous and unconstitutional 
creation of vested rights by legislution, because they are a 
usurpation of the people's sovereign rights. And we 
hold that all laws or acts of incorporation passed by onc 
Legislature can be rightfully altered or repealed by their 
successors.” 

Whilst we express individually the greatest respect and 
esteem, it gives us pleasure to acknowledge the exalied 
opinion entertained of your career as a statesman, and 
the pride with which you are claimed as a citizen of the 
State of New York, by those whom the convention have 


the honor to represent. ALEXANDER F. VACHE, 
STEPHEN HASBROUCK, 
ALEX. MING, Jr. 
E. W. GRAHAM, 
M. JAQUES. 


MR. VAN BUREN’S REPLY. 
WasHINGTON, July 6th, 1396, 
Gentlemen :—I have had the honorto receive your letter, 
with an accompanying ‘Declaration of Principles,” 
adopted by a *‘ General Convention of the Democratic 
Party cf the city and county of New York, in favor of 
Equal Rights and opposed to all monopolies,” and return 
you my sincere thanks for this mark of your respect. In 
the great principle with which you set out, viz. *‘ that the 
true foundation of republican government is the equal 
rights of every c:tizen, in his person and property, and in 
ir management,” J fully concur, and honor and respect 





all temperate and well directed efforts to protect and en- 
force it. For my views in regard to other propositions | 
contained in the declaration, and especially to those whicl 
relate to the subjects, of banks, paper money, specie cur- 
réency, and monopolies, you must allow me to refer you | 
to a public course of no inconsiderable duration in the 
State and Federal Governments, and to a succession of 
public declarations heretofure made by me. On some of 
the latter subjects I shal] also have an occasion for a fur- 
ther public expression of my opinions in reply to a call 
made upon me before the receipt of your letter. ‘I'o these 
acts and expressions I respectfully invite your candid con- 
sideration, and if they should be found to bring my prin- 
ciples sufficiently near to those you espouse to entitle me 
to your confidence, I shall be proud of possessing it. 


Accept, gentlemen, wy thanks for the kind expressions 
contained in your letter, and believe me to be, very re- 
spectfully, Your obed’t serv’t, 


M. VAN BUREN. 
To Alex. M. Vache, M. Jaques, Stephen Hasbrouck, Alex. Ming, Jun. and 
£. W. Graham. 








COL. JONNSON’S REPLY. 
Wasuincron. June 24th, 1336. 
Gentlemen: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 13th inst. enclosing the report and con- 
stitution of the Democratic Convention in New-York, and 


submitting to my consideration the declaration of principles |: 


which it contains. 

In contemplating man in a state of nature, I have not been 
in the habit of regarding him as a solitary, but as a social 
being. We come not into existence in a state of solitude, 
but the commencement of our being is in the society of our 
kind, and in a state of entire dependence upon our seniors.— 
A state of infancy is therefore, by the law of nature, a state 
of subjection, and its government patriarchal. When infan- 
g is past, our associations assume a different character.— 

‘or most of the conveniences and for many of the necessa- 
ries of life, we are still dependent on one snother ; but that 





is reciprocal, and therefore it imposes no obliga- 


tions and confers no privileges on one class or individual 
whieh are not common to all. No one has the natural right 
to interrupt another in the enjoyment of ‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,’ according to his own volition ; and 
if man were not depraved, there would be no necessity for 
human laws or government to secure to him the enjoyment 
of these natural rights. ‘To restrain the licentiousness of 
those who would invade these rights, is the sole object of 
legitimate government. All beyond this is usurpation. In 
defining the rules to be observed in securing this object, ev- 
ery man in society is by nature equal, and entitled to an 
equal voice ; and the obligation to contribute to the expen- 
ses necessary to the protection and support of the institu- 
tions by which those rights are guarded, is equally universal. 
These principles I conceive to be immutable, and the corol- 
lary is plain that the natural rights and obligations of citizens 
of the same community are equal and universal. The rights 
of no class can be relinquished, nor their obligations dissolv- 
ed, without injustice and oppression. 

This you will understand as expressing my views in ap- 
probation of the three tinst paragraphs of the ‘ Declaration of 
| Principles.’ On the other three, | believe all the acts of my 
| public life have shown ny opposition to monopolies and vest- 
ledrights. Our natural righis are sufficient, and a legislative 
| body cannot create others. To confer upon any man or body 
|of men an exclusive power to exercise them, is only to de- 
| prive the rest of the community of their rights. The influ- 
'ence which any man or voluntary association of men may 
'gain by their success in any kind of business, will always be 
| sufficiently dangerous without the recognition of law or the 
special favor of government. Every generation of men acts 
for itself, and is uncontrolled by the acts of the former gene- 
ration ; so every legislature acts for its constituents with the 
| same power and prerogatives that its predecessor possessed, 
'and no act of one legislature can of right curtail the power 
of its successor. Therefore, except in the fulfilment of a 
lawful contract, or payment for services performed, any act 
of one legislature may be repealed by a subsequent legisla- 
ture. The preservation of public faith in legitimate acts is 
|aduty; and beyond this, the obligation of one legislative 
| body cannot devolve upon anuther. All obligations are recip- 
|rocal; and as the acts of the present legislature cannot re- 
| vert, so the acts of the former cannot bind the present. 











I have considered it an unfortunate circumstance that we 
|are becoming a banking nation. If the original proposition 
| coald recur, I should hope that the decision would be given 
| unqualifiedly against the introduction of any other circulating 
| medium than that of specie. A paper circulation, by increas- 
ing the amount, lessens its nominal value, and the bankers 
derive the benefit. If the evil cannot be immediately eradi- 
cated, we should endeavor by all honorable means to prevent 
its extension, in the hope that public sentiment will eventu- 
ally become so universally in favor of the specie medium, 
that, without a general shock to all public confidence, ‘ the 
golden age’ may be restored. 

With great respect and esteem, your friend and fellow- 
citizen, R. M. JOHNSON, 


FROM FRANCE. 

One day’s later news from France hasbeen received by 
tho Havre packet Polivar. Although the intelligence by 
this arriyal, thus closely follows that which preceded it, it 
is of considerable political interest and importance. 

It appears that M. Dedel, the Dutch Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James made a formal demand, on the 4th ult. 
for the hand of the Princess Victoria, the heiress to the 
British crown, on behalf of the eldest son of the Prince of 
Onange. The King and Queen of England, it is said, 
were personally in favor of this young candidate for the 


leaving to the Princess herself the choice of her husband, 
and communicated the result of of their deliberation to her 
mother the Dutchess of Kent. Her royal highness re- 
| plied that her daughter had already decided for the eldest 
|son of the Duke of Saxe-Cobonrg. As soon as this an- 
swer was received, couriers were despatched to different 
parts of the continent, and the formalities which precede 
| the nuptials of princesses are said to be aiready in pro- 

ress. 
if The English cabinet have announced to the President 
| of the Council, their resolution to occupy all the accessi- 
i ble points on the coast of Biscay, until the civil war in 
| Spain shall have terminated, and the present succession to 
| tho throne be peaceably established. 

An English fleet now off Portsmouth, is destined for the 
coast of Spain ou that service. 


The King of France has commissioned Capt. Casey, 
commander of the Duguesne, to inform the Bey of Tunis, 
that the government Las resolved to protect him against 
the intrigues of the Russian and ‘Turkish cabinets; and it 
is believed that this determination will have a considera- 

| ble effect upon the latter, which is probably but a cat’s 

| paw of the former. It would be a curious disclosure, if 

| it should hereafter appear that the Russian cabinet has had 
a secret hand in the obstinate resistance which the French 
have met with at Algiers, and this for the more important 
considerations, which may arise in the Levant. 





| 


hand of their niece, but the Privy Council determined on | 





























From > el “ = = 
an Spaw.—The reports in Paris about the wary Newspape 
pain, are not of the most favorable aspect. One is, thy —Some wet 
Cordova, with an escort of eighteen cavalie has ibers in ¢ 
: Ts, beer ecribers 
captured by the Carlists ; and that the Junta of Bi from the off 
has received an official notice of the event. It is also agg referri 
I tis On . 
that Gen. Espartero is-dead. ronized us f 
A letter from head quarters, at Villa Franca; states We therefo 
the British Auxiliary troops having been suddenly attack comply wit 
ed by the Carlist Gen. Iturriza, were forced back Upoy ver the am 
their first lines, with considerable loss, whilst the Carlin ate cons 
loss, did not exceed 14 killed and 81 wounded. But what « Me ¢ 
is more inauspicious than all, an insurrection has bro Account to: 
out in Valladolid, which has required 6,000 men f me But Jan 
: i rom Vit. 
toria, whence they could ill be spared. tontemes 
Latest From Liverroo..—The ship Wm. Godda — Be 
Capt Shaw, has arrived at Boston, from Liverpool, whence val for Eur 
she sailed on the 15th ult. but unfortunately brought no Bet 
«If you 
— ——— , Sun, i oth 
A detailed list of the Acts of a general or public nature We omit 
ed at the present Session of Congress, and the —. to him, as v 
a es ted by each Act. ws, We he 
An Act making appropriations in part for the rt i 
eet yer 16. esata apd — a ou ants cu 
“ for the civil and diplomatic expenses for 1836, 2,799, 769 31 ther,” as he 
“ — of certain officers therein named, and for woenty five 
other purpores, - . - - ° 
“ to regulate the deposites of the public money, 4 eS 
“to reorganize the General Land Office, - - 43 495% Be we 
“ in addition to the act entitled “ An act making a ; subscribers 
propriations in part for support of Gov. for 1¢36.” § knavery al 
“ — Progress aoe the ental - (Patent stupidity, | 
“ oe into oe the Convention between the Uni- 4 portage. _ 
ted States and Spain, - - 7 i. ae - ; 
“ to establish the ‘Territory of Wisconsin, - a Salting 
“for the admission of Arkansas into the Union, 1,000 00 —Meesrs. § 
“ » — for the execution of the laws within the this city au 
tate of Michigan, - - - 5: WUE 1 : 
“ To carry into effect, in Alabama and Mississippi, the a lag hopes 
existing compacts with those States with regard to and Court 
5 per cent funds and the school reservations lows: Vol 
Four acts making appropriations for repressing hostilities rence ; Th 
by the Seminoles - - - = = = 2120,00000 ad Flirta 
An act making an appro. for hostilities by the Creeks, C00,000 vo * is 
“appropriations for the suppression of Indian hostili- and a Scei 
ties, and for other purposes, es 3A ee 00,000 00 Senior, Ill 
“ authorizing the President to accept the service of The Gipse 
volunteers, and to raise an additional regiment of : 
dragoons, or mounted riflemen, - + - inthe Arc 
a = provide for the better protection of the Western macy; Th 
rontier, - - - ie. - = 100,000 i 
“appropriations for the supportof the army for 1836, 4,010,485 4 —— 
“ appropriations for the Military Academy for 1836, 131,051 48 bes acuper 
“ Torepair and extend the Arsenal at Charleston, 30,000 0 sie: ther 
“ to authorize the appointment of additional paymas- character, 
ters, and for other purposes, - - o's 2.990 06 enity en 
«., For the purchase of certain rights or inventions of - og 
W. H. Bell, of North Carolina, - - ae" little value 
“ for the payment of certain companies of the militia gle with th 
of Missouri and Indiana, for services rendered of labored 
against the Indians in 1832, - - -  - 3,300 00 : 
“ to establish an arsenal of construction in N. C, 45,000 00 will rank 
“ to renew the gold medal struck and presented to & Souths 
Gen. Morgan by order of Congress, in honor of the 
battle of Cowpens, - - - - - + 50 00 temporar) 
“ appropriations for certain fortifications for 1836, and matter of 
for other purposes, - ° - - - 2,117,084 56 on pale 
“ Appropriations for the Delaware Breakwater, and y ung’ 
for certain harbors, and removing the obstructions in redeem 
in certain rivers, and for other purposes, for 1836, 700,384 42 and that i 
“ appro. for the improvement of certain harbors, 493,100 41, of its inte 
“ for the continuation of the Cumberland Road in ren 
Ohio, Indiana and Minois, - - - = = 600 000 00 Pleased ai 
“ appropriations for the payment of the Revolution- they pass 
ary and other pensioners, for 1836, - -  - 455,45400 “MSS. 
“ granting half pay to widows and orphans where ain 
their husbands or fathers have died of wounds recei- ng 
ved in the military service of the United States, in excentric 
certain cases, and for other purposes, -  - 55,000 00 ings on th 
‘ appropriations for the current expenses of the In- «. TE severdre 
dian Department, for Indian annuities, &c. _ 1,862,108 4 i 
“ appropriations for carrying into effect certain Indian ching ye 
a - s+ 8 ee - 6,361,456 & philosoph 
“ appropriations for the naval service, - - 6,276,312 and hum 
“ for the relief of the corporate authorities of the 
District of Columbia, - - - - - 1,900,000 — 
$4,577,018 & of their a 
Note.—The above list includes, it is believed, all the Acts of a gee “Toa, 
eral or public nature, passed at the present session of Congress, whic “ Miserie 
make any appropriatious of money. Firat 
Death of Bishop White.—The Rt. Rev. Wittiam Waite, } ** sae . 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania ani wale 
Senior Bishop of that church in the United States, dieda eoeebene 
his residence in Philadelphia on Sunday morning last gination, 
He was born on the 4th of April, 1748; so that at his “ The 1 
death he was something more than 88 years of age, and is pra 
. . a 
supposed to have been the oldest Protestant Bishop in the “The | 
world. He was created a Bishop in 1786—fifty years picture. 
ago, and has consecrated every American Bishop but one. vidly ske 
—He was a firm and inflexible Whig of the Revolution, Ff W'steve 
. . . Vv 
and in every relation of life most exemplary and beloved aol _ 
Fire in Brooklyn.—On Sunday morning, about 11 o'clock, 5 erator m 
: pe Pt age 
a fire broke out in Nassau-st. near Jay, utterly destroying i Ph 
three two-story wooden buildings and injuring two others.— — great me 
The insurance of one of the houses had expired a few days — C* and ¢ 
‘ : . 4 - | Voice ca 
previous ; and the owner, being engaged in making som@ pr, 1, 





repairs, neglected to renew his policy till they should be — 
completed :; a total loss is the consequence. 3 
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NEW-YORK. 
Neespeper Prefs and the Beautice of @ Specie Currency Illustrated. 


Some weeks since, we received a Post-Master’s notice that our sub- 
acribers in a certain town in this State had refused to take our paper 
from the office, with a consequent request that they be discontinued. 
On referring to our books, we perceived that some of them had pat- 
ronized us fur two years past while none hud ever paid us a farthing. 
We therefore informed our friend the P. M. that we would most gladly 
comply with his request as soon as wur patronsin question would hand 
over the amount due us. In rejoinder, we were favored with the fol- 
lowing consolatory epistle : 

« Mr H Greely Sir I Have Spoke To the men that you Cent your 

tome to Collect for you But they has Not None of thein paid 

But James Tallman { have Received of him two dollars and Sixty 
on Cents and I now Cend the Same in this Letter for you If 1Can 
Collect the rest I Will But I dont Be leave that | Cau and I think that 
had Better Stop your papers for I dont think that you Will Get 

7 for Eunamore of them for they do not take them out ef the post 

Py This from yours Respectfully 

«If you Get this Letter Safe please lo 

is nothin for Neather.” 

We omit the P. M.’s name and place of residence out of tenderness 
ty him, as we believe he has been actuated by good feclings towards 
ws. We hereby acknowledge the receipt of the $2,42 enclosed, in real 
netallic currency ; but instead of the postage being ‘ nothin for nea- 
ther,’ as he kindly assures us, we were obliged to pay one dollar and 
eoenty-five cents thereon, leaving us the net aggregate of cighty-seven 
wats for some fifteen dollars’ worth of New-Yorkers that we have sent 
+ whisoffice, So much for the dishonest neglect of payment by our 
subscribers,—and a little for the beautiful coincidence of political 
knavery and humbug, popular ignorance and gullibility, and official 
stupidity, by which we are saddled with such exorbitant and ruinous 
postage. 

“ Inklings of Adventure ; by the author of * Pencillings by the Way.” 
—Messrs. Saunders & Otley, have just produced simul ly in 
this city and in Loadon, two voluines bearing the above title, contain- 
ing the prose contributions of Mr, Willis to the Loudon New Monthly 
and Court Magazines during the last three years. They are as fol- 
lows: Vol —Pedlar Karl; Niagara—Lake Outaiio—The St. Law- 
rence ; The Cherokee’s Threat; F. Smith; Edith Linsey—I. Frost 
and Flirtation, IL. Love and Speculation, I!. A Digression, LV. Scenery 
anda Scene; Scenes of Fear—I. The Disturbed Vigil, Il. The Mad 
Senior, IU. The Lunatic’s Skate ; Incidents on the Hudson. Vol. I.— 
The Gipsey of Sardis; Tom Fane and I; Larks in Vacation; A Log 
inthe Archipelago; The Revenge of Sicnor Basil; Love and Diplo- 
macy; The Madhouse of Palermo; Minute Philosophies. 

Asa writer of simply entertaining fiction, we doubt that Mr. Willis 
has asuperior among his cotemporaries. We say simply entertaining; 
siuct there are many who decidedly excel him in the delineation of 
character, or in the caustic exhibition of the fuilles and follies of hu- 
manity and the times. His portraits are mainly rose-colored, and of 
little value to the great mass who are coudemned to a perpetual strug- 
gle with the hard realities of existence ; but his style is the perfection 
of labored ease and brilliant elegance. He has bat to will it, and he 
will rank amoug American authors second only to Washington Irving. 


Cend me Word for the post- 

















“ Southern Literary Messenger.”—Our distinguished Southern co- 
temporary is gradually and steadily recovering from its lapse in the 
matter of seasonable issue, which we have heretofore remarked as the 
only ungracious feature in its publication. We are pleased to see that, 
in redeeming its former fault, it suffers no new one to usurp its place, 











and that its faultless typography may now be taken as u correct index 
of its intellectual character. We have read its original papers with e 
Pleased attention, and must be indulged in a few hasty comments, as 
they pass in review before us : 

“MSS. of Join Randulph—the opening paper—excite s strong, an 

affecting interest. They embody the confidential revelations of the 
excentric yet brilliant orator of Roanoke of his later and better feel- 
igs on the subject of Religion—and they are such as the world has 
sever dreamed of attributing to him. It hence appears that, in his de- 
cining years of reflection, he renounced all his faith ia the eceptical 
philosophers who had been the guide of his furmer life, and fervently 
and humbly embraced the Truth from above. The letters have all the 
eurnestness and originality which characterize the political effusions 
of their author. 

“ To a Lock of Hair,” “ Example and Precept,” (J, K. Paniding,) and 
\ “ Miseries of Bashfulncss,” agreeable trifles, but trifies only. 

* Firat Love” will be found on our last page—a token that we hold 
it above mediocrity. 

“ Krostratus,” a sketch from Grecian History, is correct though 
scarcely spirited. The story of the mad incendiary has rarely been 
more sueciuctly related. ‘Th2 writer fuils in passion rather than ima- 
gination, 

“ The Belles of Williamsburgh” with a sequel, are two curious spe- 
cimens of the infancy of Literature in Virginia. They are of the 
class of amusing verse which we cannot consent to rauk with poetry. 

“The British Parliament in 1835,” isa most life-like and admirable 
picture, Lord Johu Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. O'Connell, are vi- 
vidly sketched ; but the Bulwers and Dr. Bowrlng rather caricatured 
Whatever its errors of opinion, the paper is ably written, and con- 
veysa cleverer idea of the British House of Commons than mightelse 


als 





be ubtained from a volume. The foliowing portrait of the Irish Lib- 
erator mmay serve as a specimen: 

Bs ~ imdividual in a brown curly wig, and dressed in a blue 
4 rock, whose broad shoulders and athletic form dis layed 


a are 


~ ersonal streugth, descended from the ministerial bench- 
Saud stepped in the centre of the hall. The sound of his 
voice called every one back. Silence ensued. This was the 
» Sat Irishman, the giant agitator, as ke is called—a giant 


3 
ey 


they may well call him. This energetic old man has alonc 
more youth and life than all the young men in the Commons | 
together, than the whole chamber itself. 
“The darkness of the evening was not sufficiently great to | 
conceal him from my view. Isee him now before me, erect | 
on his large feet, his right ann extended, and his body inclined | 
forward; 1 seem to hear him speak. His remarks were not | 
long; he said but a few words, but all his power was con- 
densed in them. The lion fondled while he growled. His | 
approbation was imperative and threatening. ‘So the bill has 
only looked to England and Wales! Must Ireland then be 
always forgotten, that its turn never comes but after the other 
countries of the United Kingdom? Has it not enough of ve- | 
nal and corrupt municipalities? Nevertheless, he would sup- 
t openly and with all his strength, the plan of ministers. | 
t was a noble and a glorious measure; he wished for nothing | 
more for Ireland.’ 
“He did not wish for more, that is to say, he did not order 
more for Ireiand. 











The wishes of O’Connell are not to be || 
I q e, Mr. Spring Rice hastened to sat- | 
isfy him. * He need not give himself any uneasiness,’ said the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; ‘the Government will equally | 
do justice to lreland. It should likewise have its corpora- | 
tions reformed, and perhaps during the same seseion.’ 
“¢ Thanks!’ murmured O’Conuell, mixing himself withthe | 
crowd of members pouring out of the hall; “I will remember | 
this promise for Ireland.’ 

“ Ireland! you should have heard his pronounce its name | 
with that excited, trembling accent, so full of tondernees, | 





which emphasizes and lingers on every syllable of the beloved 
word; you should have heard him, to comprehend the power 
of his irresistible eloquence. Pure love of country lends one 
asuper-human strength. A just cause, honestly and warml 

embraced, is an irresistible weapon in hands capable of wield 
ing it. 

: { am not surprised that the desperate conservatives, see- | 
ing their tottering privileges ready to be trodden under the 
feet of O’Connell, should treat him as an agitator, nadman, 
destroyer. But how is it, that among the reformers them- 
selves, he has so many inconsistent admirers, who will never 
pardon him for the bitter violeuce and inexorable severity of 
his speeches? Do these moderate and quiet men believe that | 
honeyed phrases, and the submission of prayers, would have | 
obtained the redress of even the least of the Irish gricts? No! 
had he not struck roughly and _pitilessly, the old edifice of | 
usurpation and intolerance would be still entire. Let hin go 

on—let him be fe iless; he has made an important breach in | 
the walls—let him level them with the ground. To over-| 
throw such things is not destruction; it is but the clearing of | 
the ground to build up public liberty. 

“O'Connell is unquestionably the best speaker and the 
ablest politician in Parliament. Friends or enemies, every | 
one acknowledges, at least to himself, that he is the master- 
spirit; thus he is thetrue premier. The members of the cab- | 
inet are nothing but puppets,dressed up for show, aad worked | 
by his agency. His influence over the masses of the people | 
is also immense and universal. He is not the popular idol in | 
ireland only, but also in England and Scotland. Long life to, 
him! the hopes and future welfare of three nations are cen- 
tered in his person.” 7 

Educaticen—or rather the obstacles and hindrances thereto—forms 
the subject of a tiird lecture, in which the qualifications and prevail- 
ing faults of teachers are fully considered. We have already ex: | 
pressed our entire approbation of these Lectures. } 

“ National Ingratitude,” by Matthew Carey, is a paper which de. | 
mands refutation. We deny the assertion that republics are ungrate- | 
ful, aud point to the millions which our couatry has cheerfully paid to | 
render comfortalle the declining years of her nuble champions in the | 
War of Independence, to sustain our position. A king would have 
made the Generals in that war Dukes and Ficld Marshals, and turned | 
the common soldiers off to starve—our Republic has pursued a less | 
glaring, but may we not insist a more truly generous and grateful | 
course? Mr. Carey selects three instances—those of Cen. Stark, | 
Com. Decatur, and Lieut. Webster—in support of his aseumption that | 
Amcrica has been a step-mother to the sons who bled in her defence in 
the hour of gloom and peril. Now, he has certainly been misinformed | 
with regard to the circumetances of Gen. Stark. It is not possible | 
that he died “ steeped in misery,” as Mr. C. asserts. Our impression | 
(having passed the carlier years of our life within a few miles of him) | 
—is that he either spurned the offer of = pension from his country, or | 
was debarred from receiving it by his affluence. We can conceive | 
noother obstacle, since his services would otherwise have given him | 
an indisputable claim, at least to the pension of a Colonel.—As to the | 
claim of the widow of Commodore Decatur, and others, growing out 
of the glorious recapture of the frigate Philadelphia in the harbor of | 
Tripoli, there is more truth to be said in regard to it than would be 
either gallant or profitable. We trust ample and early justice will be | 
done to the participators in that brilliant affair—and here we take) 
leave of the subject. 

“ Diary of an Invalid, No. II.—The Portrait”—an interesting tale | 
of ovr Revolutionary struggle. 

“ Stanzes,” by James F, Otis, passable verse only. 

“ Love and Constancy” by our associate, E. Burke Fisher, is a tale 
that we could praise or condemn with a clear conscience ; for it has | 
good points but a most ungallant moral. For the writer’s sake we 
will refrain from praising it, Jest the ladies might thereby be induced 
to read it; and for our own we may as well stifle our exceptions, since | 
we do not care to appear especially chivalrous just at this time. 

“ Letter to B——” ie a disquisition on modern poetry, and an attack | 
on the Lake School of Poetry—vigorous, and original, but not parti- 
cularly judicious, It is too late to essay the overthrow of Words- 

orth by ridicule: the attempt only proves an incapacity to appreci-| 

e him. 

















The reviewer seems to have overlooked its passages of rare pathos and 
tenderness in his attention to its manifest quackeries of style and labo- 
rious pedantry. We close our notice witha renewal of our good 
wishes for the success of the Messenger. (T. W. White, Richmond, 
Va. $5 per annum.) . 
“ Surgery Ilustrated ; Compiled from the Works of Cutler, Hind 
Velpean, and Blasius; with fifty-two plates. By A, Sidney Doane 
A.M. M.D."—We doubt that any practitioner so young as Dr. Doane 
—and especially any American—has ever attained a more extended 
and enviable reputation as the author of treatises on the most difficult 
and dangerous department of the medical profession. It will detract 
nothing from the merit of his work, and little from the credit of the 
writer, that he cluims for himself no higher merit than that of a care- 
ful translator and piler of i theories and admitted facts— 
disclaiming all tide to origi ding views or novelty of re- 
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| commendation.—The work before us cannot fuil to elevate him in the 
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regard of his enlightened 
thers, 82 Cliff-st.) 





(Harper and Bro- 


Hazlitt’s Essays. —The new publishing house of Saunders & Otley, 


|| Ann-st. have issued “ The Literary Remains of William Hazlitt, with 


a Notice of his Life, by his Son, and Thoughts on his Genius and Wri- 
tings, by E. L. Bulwer, M. P. and Sergeaut Talfourd, M. P.” forming 
a close octavo of 315 pages. Of Hazlitt as an ossayist, scholar, and 
critic, we need say nothing, Though rarely presented in this coun- 
try in a form to insure general currency, his works are well known to 
the literary world, and not less admired. In facility of style and the 
graces of diction, he has rarely been surpassed. We rejoice that such 
an edition of Lis less ephemeral productions has appeared on this side 
the Atlantic, and trust that (he intellect and good taste of our country- 
men will be indicated in the of its p 


“English Bijou Almanac.”—We have been favored by Wm. A. 
Colman & Co, importers of foreign books, with a copy of a real lite- 
rary curiosity—an ‘ Annual’ of the smallest possible dimensions and 
on type most inconceivably diminutive, It is graced by correspond~- 
ing miniatures of Byron, Hemans, Schiller, Retzsch, Raffaclie, and 
Martin, with poctical illustrations by Miss Landon, We need not say 
that it is beautifully executed. 
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“ Agnes Serle, a Novel in two Volumes, by the author of ‘ The 
Heircss.’”"—As far as we have examined this work, we find in it some 
interesting chapters, which will no doubt make it a favorite with the 
lovers of light reading. The heroine is painted after the model o 
Richardson, and the incidents are so arranged as to in no wise injure 
the character acquired by the writer in her previous work, the Heiress. 
We presume the book will find ready sale. (Philadelphia ; Carey & 
Hart.) C. Shepard, 189 Broadway, is the Agent for this city. F. 





Fire in Nassau strect.—Between 3 and 4 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, a fire was discovered in the large 
four-story building No. 125 Nassau street, (adjoining the 
publication effice of this paper,) owned by the American 
Bible Society, and occupied by Mr. Daniel Fanshaw as a 
printing office. Before it could be subdued, the wood- 
work and contents of the building were almost entirely 
destroyed ; but owing to the great strength of their walls, 
and the timely and zealous exertions of the firemen, the 
adjoining buildings were preserved without injury. Mr. 
Fanzhaw’s loss is estimated at $15,000—insuzance but 
$5,000. He was endeavoring to effect an additional insu- 
rance at thie time. The Bible Society's loss is $6,000, 
fully insured. ‘The fite is supposed to be the work of an 
incendiary ; and it is said that when discovered, the flames 
were at work in the basement and the second story, en- 
tirely independent of each other. 





Upper Canada.—A recent election for Members of Par- 
liament in this Province has resulted in the complete success 
of the Conservative over the Radical party. M.S. Bidwell, 
Speaker of the last House, Wm. L. Mackenzie, and other 
leading Radicals, areamong the defeated. In short, there has 
been a complete revolution. This result must be extremely 
flattering to Sir Francis Bond Head, the new Governor, who 
appears to be abundantly and deservedly popular. 





Madame Frances D' Arusmont (better known under her 
former cognomen of Frances or Fanny Wright) has been 
prevented from lecturing on religion and politics at Philadel- 
phia, first by the authorities and afterward by the mob.— 
Now, holding in utter abhorrence all the especial doctrines 
of the lady-lecturer, we yet maintain that her opponents 
aforesaid have neither manifested their gallantry nor their 
good sense in this operation. 





Maria Monk's ‘ Awful Disclosures’ are to be brought to 
the test forthwith by permitting a Presbyterian clergymanto 
visit and examine the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, Montreal. This 
concession, to have given any thing like satisfaction, should 





The Literary Netices of the Messenger dre at once liberal and just, 
except in the case of ‘Tho Doctor,’ which is somewhat underrated. — 


have been made six months ago. 
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- We. alee: leazm by-the same arrival; that Col. M. B. La- 

: Dp, inted: Major General and Commander: 

ity of.the/Lexian army, aiid: Vot.-Somerville; Sec: 

retary of War. Gen Rusk has also bedi 'wélled'to the 
on, in & 


Gabinet. — O. Adver, July 6. 
Teltow'ing ialoriye ition to.the > ray ex- 
pa 2 bo c Suis, addressed to Texas, will 
fensé initygest : ° ‘amaulipas, ?- 
My Det Fria °° a ' enn See by } 
‘idbitmm sorry to: inform ‘you’ of ‘our unfortunate situation. 
We-ate dethined here for nothing but to keep you igno- 
rantef the enemy's intention. ‘Phey will'soon be down 
08, yon ‘im great numbers; four thowsatid will leave here 
in tout .on .eigit.days tor La Bahiu—it is supposed via 
Nueces, or Sum, Pawrucio—and as many more by water, in 
15:,0K 20 days, from Vera -Craz, to “land ‘at Copano or 
Ak yet agcertained at which place. They make a 
war of extermination, and show no quarters.- My deny 
friends, you sée what treating with a prisoner is, but you 
must inuke the beet of if: You can full back to the Colo- 
rado, aud Uall-all the’ men* to the ‘field ; for _ifyvou do not, 
‘Texas is gone: ‘have ‘heard that the Presjdént is at 
Velasco,’ With a euiall gaurd; ‘atid #ay they will have him 
in dogecthan two-weeks; P thik you ought to send all the 
prisoners through:to San Augustine for safe keeping. 
¥ou will have from 7:to 10,000 troops to contend with, 
many: of them cavalry, to’ be well ‘mounted, to murder 
women and childten. Now soldiers, you must not spare 
any pains forthe sake of savitig us—we are willing to be 
lost to: save:Texas: Dear soldiers; tharch to the field, and 
there defend your-rights! ‘They say tliat-your are rebels ; 
but you must show them that you are soldiers, and know 
how.to defend your rights!” Serid all of the prisoners to 
theidast.° “We are” not in ‘jail yet, but to-morrow 
demand: our osts; ‘as’ sdun as that is done, we 
shall bave quarters in the Oalabdose. We have good 
friends;-whith pradeice at present forbids us to name, for 
fean of:detection. «<2. oa ' 
Urea is Commander-in-Chief of the Mexican army, and” 
says he will not stop short of the Subine River. 
>You mast row work *head-work as Well ‘as fight. Blow 
up:Goliad‘and Bexar. “You ‘titst lave'a sufficient force 
im ‘the field at once; and:we will whip them again. Be 
united-let ‘the ‘people of the United Siates know what 
kind of.a-war they make of it, and they will certainly come 
to our assistance. 1 do not consider’ our lives in dinger | 
if.in elese quarters. : To give you as much information as | 
possible, my, letteris.in this smalbhand.:" 2%) 
I bid you adieu, in haste, 


, bg. akg) Ut cause forever, your. frieyd, HENRY TEAL. 
dPeoitsur with that hdé’bGen diated “above and fore- | 


aes ith “Your obedient bervatit 
“e igned) He WoRARNES. 


The sident.of Texas, David-G. Burnet, has issued his 
ae in which he exhorts the people of ‘Texas.to. be 
usted in their movements against the enemy. The fullow- 
ingg ave’ the Orders issued to the people of Texas : 

vhly David G. Bumet;’ President of the Republic of Texas, | 
by. aud. with: the. advico-and consent - the Cabinet, have’ or- } 

Mecreed, and do hereby order anil.decree, that ev- | 

o9 pleaded inan in Texas, being over the age of sixtcen | 
anid ‘tndet that’ of fifty years, do forthwith report himself to 
the proper ‘niuster-officer of his respective rnunicipality, and 
enrol: himself for military-daty ; and that'o soon as a com- 
pany, of: 56 men shajk be.,enrolled in. arly municipality; they 
shall proceed to an election of their, sevezal officers, and shall | 
fotthwith imarch to head-quartérs, first reporting their organi- 
zations as’ a’ comipléte company, to the muster-office of the 
municipality. | ee Tee seal 

And it is further ordered and-decreed, that the: mustet offi- | 
cer in each municipality shall make out a full list of the! 
names and.ages off every male.citizew in his municipality, | 
whether absent or present, a certified copy pf which list shall | 
be transmitted‘to the War Department. And he shall. also 
keep @ ‘list of every mat within his municipality who enrols | 
himself ‘for military:duty; a copy of which record shalt be | 
forwarded: to the.Dapartment of.. War, at the end: of every’ 
month. from the promulgation, of this decree. He shall also | 
send to the same department copies of the several compauics | 
returtied ‘'to'hini. 2a CINE 

It is further’ ordered and decrecd, that all officers, non- | 
commissioned officers and privates, belonging to the Texian | 
Army, who may be absent: on furlough or otherwise, do im- | 
mediately repair to their respective: posts, and report them- | 
selves for. duty, on pain of forfeiting their commissions, if | 
commissioned officers, and their pay and bounty, if non- 
coinmissionéd or privates. gore ; 

Dont at Velasco, the 20th Yay of June I836. 
D. G. Burvet; President. 


———— 











Newey os 





A. SOMERVILLE, Secretary of War 


Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, of the University of jj 
Pennsylvania, has received, says the National Gazette, the | 
appointment of the President of the Girard College, w ith | 
a suitable salary to enable him to travel for some time.in 
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Hilonchoty Catustrephe,—We have just Jearned with | 


|tabout 2 o’ctock this morning, and owing to a very high 








— ‘to examine the different systems of education, pro- 
cure infomation, &c. The sppointment gives gehera 
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reine pain, tliat a. young daughter of Mr. man 
Thorne. who, with hie family, was on a, visit:to ‘Trenton 
Falls,) is to be added to the number of victims who have 
perished .at that most dangerous fall. ; 
Qn Friday: last, Mr. Thorne ‘was earefully condacting 
his. wife over-a'narrow pass, having ‘this’ fated daughter, 
Zerlina, in his arms-—When a faithful servant stepped ‘up, 
and begged jermission to tuke charge of the little girl.— 
At first Mr. Whore declined—but was finally induced, by 
the difficulty of the pass, to give. the child over to his ser- 
vant. He had scarcely. dang so, ad. turned iigain to his 
wife, when a scream, the Jast ever uttered: by the Jovel 
child, burst:upon his ear—and he jooked:round to'see his 
servant struggling in. the boiling eddies, and to! feel—that 
his own cherished daughter he was to behold no more.— 
The man had slipped’ upon the treacherous rocks, and 
with ‘his charge was precipitated into the whirling stream. 
The little girl instantly disappeared. ‘The man sustained 
himself util a stick was held fort » by which he was drawn 
from the water. tweet ‘ 
This perished before the eyes of her parents—in the 
early blossom of life, ere sin had touched or sorrow faded 
—Zerlina: Thorue, in the 8th year of her age—described 
to us by one who is himself a father and has known afflic- 
tion, as a child of such uncomnion lovclinéss as to attract 
the attention of all who approached her, — ee 
“ But a Jittle weék ago said our informant,to us, and the 
tear stood iy his eye as spoke; “but a little week I. took 
this lovely child on a fishing excursion at Saratoga, buoyant 
with , spisits, health, and: .happiess~-and now: she is a— 
corpse !” 
if such be the deep and uatural impression made by 
this ‘calamity en’ one ‘not bound by any ties of blood to 
the deceased; how fearful and overwhelmiing the blow to 


|| those who gave her being, and who were duomed to see 


her torn from their affection by a death so sudden and so 
heart-rending. 

Every parent. will sympathise with their griefs—bat 
there is only one source to which'they may look for even- 
tual consolation. 

At the latest accounts the body had not yet been recov- 
ered sh he (New-York American. 








‘Shipwreck on Lake Erie —About midnight, on Wednes- 
day, says the. Buffalo Advertiser of Saturday last, the 
Schooner Young Lion, Capt.: Moran, bound to Toledo, 
with a consignment. of rail road iron: and lumber, when | 
about 12: miles from Erie, during a hard blew, sprang a} 
leak, and almost iuvmediately ‘afterwards went down.— 
There were tio ‘passengers; the mate; covk and one of 
the hands were lost; the captain, and the remaining four 
of the crew, saved themselves by. clinging to the topmast, 
about cight feet of which was above water—where they 
remained in astate of great exhaustion for eight hours.— 
The perilous situation of Capt. Moran, and his remain- 
ing hands, was fortunately seen from the schooner New- 
York, when théy weré promptly relieved. The Young 
Lion was owned by Messrs. Smi'h, Macy & Russel. 

(Albany Eveiiing Journal. | 





Destructive Fire.—A fire broke out on Exchange-street, 
in the vffice of 8. L. Petrie & Co. of the Washington Line, 


wind, speedily communicated to Green’s paint shop, and 
the office of Moore & Wyman, of the Detroit Line on! 
the north—thence across Chiid’s Slip to the ling stone | 
warehouse of ‘I’. H. Rochester and J. Child—all of which 
were speedily in flames. 

From‘ there it extended to J. Child's: large 5 story mar- 
ble front building, opposite the ‘Rochester House, where 
it is mow ‘burnmg,; the upper story is consumed. This | 
building. is. occupied . by'various persons, for offices, me- | 
chanics’ shops, : Mechanics: Reading Room, &c.- . The 
goods, we believe, were generally saved. . ‘The building 
was insured to the amount of $4,000. E. & H. Lyon & 
Co. are losers to the amount. of $2,000. T. Kempshuall, 
lost. about 4,000. bushels of wheat, and J. I. Robinson 
$1,000 in paint... In Gregn’s; paint shop there was a loss 
besides the building, of about $3,000, but will fall.on sev- 
eral individuals. [Rochester Daily Adv. July 13. 


Destructive, Fire in Penn Yan.—The Penn Yan Demo- 
crat of the 12th inst. says:—About half past 3 this .norn- 
ing, feree were discovered issuing from the hat store of: 
Mr. L. Bess, and so rapid were their progress that. the | 
whole of the row, (eleven in number,). together with the | 
stable of A. Tuell, were in one sheet of flames before any 
measures could be taken to quell it ; all of which together | 
with the major part of their contents were entirely con- 
sunied. 








Fatal Accident.—On Sanday morning, a small boat 
with five. persons in. it, was npset near the Battery, by a | 
sudden. flaw of wind. | Three of the five were save? by’ 
one, of the South Ferry. Steamboats, the-other two sian 
to rise no more. It is said when the accident occurred, 
the men. were. evidently. engaged : playing. at cards, dz a 
pack of them were found floating round the boat, when 
she was picked up ' Bae 
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‘|| been employed on a new work. Alustrated with charactefig- 


|| colored eugraving®, and illustrated with weod-cuts. .Con 











-LITERARY NEWS—WORKsS .1 
We hear that Mr. Bulwa hoe aa hua Mien a wes. 
titled, “Phe Duchess de La Vaillers.” to which sadist 
“One of the Crowd,” anepistie from Paris tc ivht: 
the Countess of -——. o Lx bovisne: ipbrvrbe'. ik. 
q Our neaders will be, giosaed ~— -, have 
ore them the yery spirited sketc ofa resi oftice . 
tled, “* Madrid in ted" yet ubpublished. wee ty Sti 
Miss Stickney’s ‘ew ‘book, “Home, or the Iron Rule: 
Domestit Story,” is jast ready. diene. 
Hou. Augustus Moreton lus committed to tlie'preas hie tet! 
—_ ~ ene te Economy; emitted, Civilizations ‘ory 
iet Avalysis o} natyrat Jaws that regulate 
and Condition of moans * e = Numibery 
Mr. Edward Landor’s new work, “ Adventures in} - 
of Enrope,” is approaching completion. It. will, pee 
stand, contain squie original views, ita i delle 
Rey. Mr. Hoppus, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
London University, is about to publistr the result ot hi obser: 
vations during the recent tour, “ f{lustrative of the Préie " 
State of yin nagar on the ventente une vere 
A new edition of Captain Marryat’s admirable novel. “1,” 
a om is tong the announcement, , * The 
We have been favored with a slight glauce ef she a, 
of Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s emake: an < aide 
pronouiice; that’ a more jiteresting production has pet een | 
brought before the “public for inany years. ‘The’ sale of jh 
work must be immense. Vig » WEF. 
“The Floral Telegraph.” Under this title the publiewayp 
shortly be furnished with a delightful little work, tar surpass. 
ing in amusement and ipvention every thing that has yetape 
peared on the subject of floral language. 
An Amateur of the Violin has ‘in the press a small M, 
treating of thet favorite instrument, and its most eminent 





aleo brought tee 





ual 
with numerous interspersed anccdotes, &c; a 
Mr. Newnham Collingwood, Author of “ Life and Corrs’, 
pondence of Admiral Lord Collingwood,” has in the press 
* Alfred the Great ;’? a Poem, innine bouks. ‘ wm 
“The ‘Tribunal ‘of Manners,” a satirieul Poet, is in pit- 
gress:towards publication, - ; ; jecd Be hay 
“ Laocoun,” by, Lessing, is preparivg in an, English dros: 
By Mr. William Ross, late Professor of Paiuting and Seulp.., 
ture in the Glasgow University. ‘ sae 
“The Opinions of the European Press, on the Eastern. Ques- 
tion” By David Ross, of Bladensburgh, Esq. is announced, 
For some time: past; the author of “ Life’ in London” has 


fessors, from the time of ‘its earliest use to thé present 
ws “a ya 


tic sketches and. views... By Pierce Egan, Jun. ‘And like: 
wise a. Novel, nearly ready, in three volnmes, called,“ Eliza! 
Bloomfield; or, the Fatal Consequences resulting, froma 
Single Error:” a pathetic Tale, wholly founded ; on -facts;., 
with a concluding Address to the Rising Generation of Fe 
mates. By ‘Pierce Egan. ” : 

Early iv August will appear the first number of “ The Nat: 
uralist,”’. illustrative .of the animal, vegetable, and thinefal: 
kingdoma, (to. be continued monthly,) with highly-finished 


ducted by B. Maund, F. L. 8S. and William Holl, F..G. 8, a8, 
sisted by several eminent scientific men. + ial 
Benson Hill’s “ Recollections,” about to appear, have, we 
hear, some extraordinary details of Napoleon, both before and 
after.the..field.of Waterloo, some’ curions anecdotes’ of the” 
Duke of Wellington, and scenes in Ireland and America, in 
which many celebrated persons are introduced to the reader, 
Ion, a Tragedy. By Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. a 
Essays. towards the. History of Painting: “By Mis: Call- 
cott. , j . . ‘ *'3 , 
How to make Everybody Comfortable. By. a Senior Wren- 








gler of Trinity College, Cambridge, and illustrated hy Cruik- 
shank. — ; * api 
London and all its Miseries. By a Peripatetic Philogo- 
sopher. °-'Fhe iHustrations by Cruikshank and the late Robert 
Seymour. Lonéon Metropolitan for June. ‘ 





The .Springs:—We ‘have seldonr seen ‘this village sc” 
much crowded with strangers s0 early in the season as‘t 
present... .'The number: of arrivals during the past ‘week 
could not have been Jess.:than 1000 to 1200; andthe” 
whole number. of visitants now in the village will probi* 
bly exceed 2000. Among. the. geutlenien of -distinction 
whe arrived last week, were. the Hon. Silas Wright,jon* 
Hon. N.,P. Tallmadge, J..M. Robinson, Mr. King of Ale” 
bama, Mr. King of Georgia, U. 8. Senators,-and Mt" 
Cave Johnson, Member of Congress from ‘Tennessee. ‘ 

The Hon. Martin Van, Buren, Hon. R:-M: Johneott 
and Gen, Ripley, late of the U.S. Anmyyare expectet 
here in the course of the present week. ee 

., [Saratoga Sentinel, }Dthinat.s: 


Steamboat Destroyed—Scveral Lives Lost.—The, Steam, 
bout Union Candienne, which rtii between Montreal 7 
‘Chambly Basin, was destroyed by fire on the 9th instal 
11 o’clock at night, near the latter place, aud , several 
lives lest ;:a Mrs. Holmes, of Sorel, inthe brericits 
of the moment, threw herself from the cabin with her child 
in her arms, and both were drowned, and, the stewayd was 
burned to death inthe vessel. ' The fire is supposed to, 
have been produced from a catdle, left bnining “in the la-, 
dies’ cabin. - ee 

The steamer British Americn.a few days’ previous, came 
near. sharing: the same fate, near-the wharf at Sorel, tiv? 
ing taken fire near the boiler, and the: flanres*had ‘got suet * 
an ascendancy ere they could be. extinguished, that her 
paddle boxes were nearly destroyed. She hod upwards 
of 200 passengers on-board ; had the fire’ occnrred at ni ht, 
in the -confusion of the: monient; no doubt madity lives 
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THE DYING WIDOW, 

Tuose cold white curtain folds displace, 

That form I would no longer see; 
They have d husband’s face, 

And all night long it looked at me: 
I wished it not to 20 away, — 

Yet trembled while it did remain ; 
I closed my eyes and tried to pray— 

Alas! I tried in vain. 





I know my head is vexy weak, 


_—-~ ~~Pve-gegn what faney can create} 
g, Mong, have felt teo law to speak,— . 
-*@ >@Qh! [I heve thought too much of late. 
JI Ne tat a | oa ae | 
a... t wipe the blia tears away; 
sony aitie yout eet and for ny sake xi 


“ty 


You will them all obey. = 
chitd-tas seurce a month been deadp.. ~ 

. — ~My husband has been dead but five; ~~ 

is Npwondee hours since then fave fledt 


> 


© ~ Bwonder famget alive. -¢- - -e--- ~ 
My child! through him Death aimed. the blow, 
ow eyad&nd wile wo i ne ; y 
His coffin, when my head lies low, ‘ 
f wouldgave-plaecd on mige. 
se letters which my husbatid sent _ 
Before he perished in the deep; _. 
we hours in reading them [ye spent! 
hole nights, in which { could not sleep. 
Oh! they are worn with many a tear, 
Scarce fit for other eyes to see; 
But oft when sad they did me cheer— 


Pray bury them with me, 
* "Fhe little iny, Hoary wore — 
The-very day befor® he died ; 
wAad T-shatl never kiss it more— a 
When dead, you'll place it.by my side,» "=: 
1 know these thoughts are weak, but, oh! 
“What will a vacant beat hot.crave? ~~ 
And as none else can love them 80, 
I’lb bear them to my. gravee 


= 


eM. 


rf 


. 


&: 


 @ 
J 


€- Fhe miniaturé that still Lavear, =e 
* Wien dead I would not have removed ; 
"Tis on my heart—oh!:leave it there, 
‘To find its way.to where L loved: 
My husband threw it round my neck, | 
. Ling: long béfere he calléd ine bride; 
And [ was told that ’midst the wreck, 


~ @ He kiseed mine ere lie died." 


There’s little that I care for now, 
Except this simple wedding ring ; 
I faithfully have kept my vow, 
d fel not an accusing string ; 
I never yet,have laid it by ; 
A toment sinceany bridal dag ; 
Where he first placed it let it lie ; 
~Oh4, takerit not away ! ‘ 


ig 


IPD 


Now wrap me in niy wedding gown, 
You scarce can think how cold [ feel; 
““* And smootly my rofifed pillow doWn: 
Oh! how my clouded senses ree! ! 
Great God! support me to the last! 
Oh! let more gir inte the room : e 
The struggle now is nearly past, 
Husband and child! { eome! [ come! 


SSS o os 
From ‘ Elkswatawa, or the Prophet of the West.’ 

Western Orarory.—* * * At this moment, some 
one cried out, “Squire Rolfe is going to speek én the 
court house,” and away.they hastened, to hear his maiden 
speech. The court house, as befure stated, was'merely an 
uafloored log building. Upon. a plank, a little elevated, 
and placed againkt’the side forming the door, the magis- 
trates were sitting ; and just before them, seated on a 
beuch, were ranged the lawyers. Rolfe was to make his 
maiden speech. He had been employed by a man who 
was very badly beaten, to bring an action of assault and 
battery, with a hope of recovering damages enongh to 
compensate him in some measure, fof’ the injury inflicted. 
Thig was the case now to be tried. ‘The jury: havin 
beef sworn, the witnesses examined, and all other forum 
ities gone through, Rolfe rose. ** Now tear away,” said 


Earth, who was at bis elbow, “as if you didn’t care for 
nobody.” 


~~ 

_Rolte smiled at_Eg#th’s remar atid” rocee j i 
wal and lucid-aftanner te.open® Lis dw oe Ps 
ward t0 the noticeof the jury, these points iu-the one 
bey which he'thoughtaveuld justly entitte his-etient-te 
heavy da Wages, and upon which he intended to rest his 
claim. Having done so, in a3 brief a manner as practi- 
cable, and not seeing what possible ground his adversary 
could ocetipy, for the law and evidence were both against 
hint, he was seated, and the opposing counsel, who was a 


gormnug eu of the west, and whoin Rolfe had not before 

observed, inreply: “ | hl 
“ Gentlemen of the jury—The tremendous occasion which 

= age us together is one of the very darkest peril to my 
“The 


poet has beautifully said,"“Ioyd 


0 uneem ~> 
an honorabte 


] 
ded, Earth left the court-house, to electionger with -the |) 


pe od 


| hefairly tore’ the wool off; but Rolfe is a larning; he 


ie 








flash may blaze omy athwart the heavens; but, gentle- 
men, to lie “een a dirt real and pe water, ~ an awful | 
cagast eT t hfs wv, ‘all. that 

js Wot .” sind Plen yoartt Wher tine he Shieh 
like a roaring lion, and would have used him up in two min- 
utes, if he was wrong just to take his eyes into his hands, 


e 
and squeeze "em for a short tiine Copii pn, J know, there 

of ote of you sv tost olidet-odf & wb Secby hide that 4 
mar owes -timsetf—bur instend of tering thenr | 
go, after squeezing thema short time, but would have put them 
into his hreeches pocket, and have walked off, and let the fel- 


im, and-have gatloped-him around this-conrt-house a-half a 
dozen times. A goot for nothing scoundrel, to preteyd to 





On Thureday. 14th mation T. J. Sawyer, Mr. James R. Gedney 
to Miss Leah Wallace. 


On Thursday, by Rev. Wm. D. Strobel, Mr. Heary Snyder to Miss 
Elvira F. Engs. 

On Thursday, by Rev. J. F. Schroeder, Mr. William Henry Hud- 
son tu Miss Susan Cordelia Phonix. 

On Thursday, by Rt, Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, Mr. William Gracie 
to Misuse! n Fleming. 
“On'Thufeday, ty Rev. ~~ = Mr. Joseph McArdle to Miss Cor- 
nelia Lampson. 

On Friday, by Rev. Mr. Mead, Mr. James Cropsey to Miss Henrietta 
E. Marsh. 


tow £0 avout his ss.--Yea, gentlemen of the jury, L-e0e oe Sener by Rev. Mr. Frey; My. William Allertiohto Mi Re- 
in you, there is pot one-of you but-wouldshave jumped upon # On Monday even Rev. Henty"Rowlend, Me. fax “ 





- a he 
DELL, (Dentist,) t6 tanciaty, youngest daughter of 
Burtis, all of this city. ~~~ at. ee ee >. 
ev. Mi. Schrooder, Mr, Thomas N- Camp 











ro ‘ yo 

long as I have. Gentlemen, I know your verdict—P know 
what it will be—Iam satisfied—I will close these few re- 
marks with a quotation—to this case : ‘A wit’s a feather, and 


could not-eontend. with sich an opponent,-ar@ wis cof- 
sequently, beater. dd is: dele at, hese ver, Ws, more-strong- 
characterized by Earth. The case having been deci 


crowd for the office: he desired, “Upon ‘going ont, some 
one “who had not as petheard the decision, cried: out, | 
Earthyypw dithihe,’squire come out 2’ 

fellow hulled him asclean as wheat,”’ said Earth, 


did better the last time than he did the first. He- didn't 
rare and pitch enough; —4.joust talk to Him, an@-E think “I 
can make him come to it, artur'a while’ « 

' eee Slt CU . 

Excursion To THE Rocky Mountains After brossing 
the forks of the Platte, the route lay over a level plain of 
coarse brown sand—without wood and nothing but a spe- | 
cies of wild sage growing uponit. Fortwo hundred mies | 
of the Platte, marching up that river toward the Rocky | 
Mountains, there.wus not awsingle stream that emptied into 
it. July 15thpaga¥ the snow @u.the tops of the mountains: 
the highest pegk called e deja Poudre, from a4 stream 
of that nathe whrich rises,there and runs into the Platte.- 
Approaching the mountaipé the country is more broken | 
aud the bapks of, the rivex: timbexed—and,tbey found Yr 
cluster of beautiful natural springs, the first they kad met 
with for 500 miles since leaving the Otto village. gAlso 
immeuee plains covered, with salt,{uo doubt Salines where 
the Buffalo resort]—in some places the salt was several 








‘Tremont street Boston, on Monday last, struck his head | 
against ane of the boards, fell to the ground, and the 
wheeél8, passed over his head, crushing it in a most shock, 








to be mA Sh yee Pan 


stars Sapese Ces, « 


thunder.’ But, gentlemen, 


as 
2me 








‘ing-manper. He survived but a short time,» *.0* ! 
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cone at hiy cliént in such a vig’rous Bit gentle- || On Tuesday, by to 
mer OF Wie Jury the oet has mighty prettily said, ‘the day of || Miss Sarah H. Falls, , 
seen ye " en, the counseLwho is op- ~ Died q m 
posed to-mey will try. very-har ince that shis-is-#-}} FPday, Mr. John Gallagher, ears. ’ tr \ 
cabling pated ae ¥ chent Gught to eal Wery tall “On vite. Debbie dog, og ST youre 2 x iy 
ice for it} putthe grapes are séur— np 4 igh, | Oa Friday, Mr Jobu Back. ee }. “Sf 
“‘Isée it in your eyes,“ CMe, ot Hf about the || OnjSaturday, Ms. Hasgah Pick _ aged <6 Peas. * = ae j 
Way in which a kni ade ig fo éne, whena man || 08 Sunday, Rebecca, daughter oe i 
is in earnest. Now, I ask you, if this is agublime wound !— = Sunday, = on tp eee s pon 
Doyou ae op client wa®in earnest n he struck him? jh. On PP R hah a > 
Yowall have se€wit. It isGnot more thag.three inches long, || On Monday, Mes. Satah 5 aged 75 ears. 

4 andabout two jnches deep, and” he bias pretendedte brig |)é Ou Tee har 50 te eng: kk.)  fa.- 
such a = as-that ad this gouretouse. The ine they] ah Sea, off eee d the brigéBue sree lie well, ad 
court, gentlemen, ought nofto be taken wip with sucletrifiin iddletown, Con as 3 ee ' = 
pode ‘Ling. your eet if Ta Chatham, Col n.on thetith inst Miss Surah. Matilda Ba 





aged 21 years. 
At Saratoga, on the 13th inst. Peter Borch, Esq. King’s Attorney for 
the Island of St. Croix. " ; 
At Albany, on the 16th, Miss Lavina F. Quirk. 








a chief's a rod.’ Yes, mark me, gentlemen: At Portsmouth, N. H. Hon. John F. Parrott, formerly a Represen- 
» ‘A wit’s a feather, and a chief ’s a rod,’ tg th age rw 68 — Resuneh Died 
te -3-———- —— # : . «_&i rape yéars =a ; 
ee +An han an’s the notilest Work of God?” * ow ay kyon the 1 = . Jolin WV. Battow 2 
Tt isneedless to say anything more abent the case;-Rolfe || : ee Ls mene 
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Nowp¥orker retygp, their sincerg shauk 
the Fire Department of this city and to the superintendant 
Clinton HallBuildings for jtheir ardyous exertions on. W: 
morning Jast;by: wlitch the Peblicatibn Offiee pt chis- paper, 
conténts, was saved froin tha ‘fite., They wo 






remove the nvoge-valuable shar® of their paypuy to a place of safety >, 
aud particularly to S. J. Smith, Esq. Editor of the @aatiay"®forni 
New. and efficient is warm ei 

News, whose carly and efficien nsaistinen, at ly appr gute 





mieten nt ml ee Ramee 
Er Gut subscribers ingPbtladclphin wit! plegse reeoguizeAM Mr. ¢/ 
. Fessendéiy, Nogy Sot seven te ourGoneral Agent for that city, 


who t,authorized to receive subscriptions, payments, &cxfor the 
Subscriptions will also be received by ; 
J. F. Wilding, Irving Reading Rooms, No. 178 Nerth Third-st. 
Dr. W. Young, No. 33 Sotith Fourth-street. s 
Thomas Taylor, 38 South Second-st. ; and at No. 40 Pine-st. 
4 /* a. wn 
fotace ty Subscribyrs in gew-Ter 





r 
arg requested hpld emsélVes ig Féeadine ver to 
the amounts due by thea Tor steseriptiony tw Mis paper, and 
wishing to subscribe will find their wishes attended to by giving iy 
i syoicues tvhad nods bad. ; Jasqe 


i Lost, (supposed to have been tfen by mistake) from the Steam- 
boat Napéleon, at the Wharf, piér No. ®North River, a bundle : 


















‘inches deep '~—Marched with difficalty through a drave af [Five Dollars Reward for leaving iit af the opie vedas ss 
F8 or 10,000 buffalo !—kilipd a dozen for mse—fine fa deli- FPN gS 
reious beef. ‘The first range of mountains appeared cov- | ~~ ay eicog mnen 
ered with low pines—a deep valley divide’ this ratgervotite — Thursday, July 21, 1896. 
thatabove. The latter rises in awful grandeyg to the | asnes—yp 1g0 ge jy orn Yellow... - ee =a 
clouds:’ .On one day the officers estimated that they had || Pots, Ist chee i @-— hite.... = 8 - 
passed 50,000 buftalo—both banks of the river swarming — seeds = OT & — iorm.. = ° e- 2 } 
with thems, and the atosphé@re'cloudeg with the dnst they |” y Anew oS 2 a Ge all ee oad “8 
raised. ‘Timber on the river, cotton-wodd and box elder, || * Inferior... 5 — @ 7 /Hemp, A ton 135 - @ 142— 
and good grazing—the country back a sandy barren.—|| Cows, each.. }20 — @ 3% —|Hops, first sort - 14 @ - 16 
Passed, in ascending the Platte where it issues from the aes bod Paovisions— = 
: . hi beep ..d0....... 2 — @ 5 00} Beef..-Mess bbl 10 @ 10 30 
monntains, the beds of a namber of dry streams, which, Lambs..do....--.1 75 @ 3 50| Do..Prime... 650 @ 6 62 
on following up, contained ranning water. ‘The wateris|| Hay....... Yewt 131 @1 37) Do. Cargy... = @ 5» 
supposed to be absorbed into the sand. Besides the buf-|| | Straw.... 100 bdls 3 — @ 4 — —- 5 vé @ S 
falo and wilt horses, are foand*the elk, mountain steep, tp, Aer 712@7%|~ Do.tono.,, — ve - 
antelope, deer and beaver.—Leave the Platte, having fol- Wetern...... 795 @ 731} Lard... a> 1 @e 
lowed it 600 miles from its mouth on the Missouri. - Deer pneu Sstse0 . $s 8 37> Dour, dairy — . 3 
abound, and buffalo are scarcer the nearer you come to ichwond...... 5 @ - — NOPE R rte» aes — LOG 
the mountains. The beautiful scenery is here compared ly ‘= 4 selene b o—eo 
to Switzerland. The Rocky Mountains riseapimgointed Grain prose), ssanie@axony, Fleece. 74 @ 
spiresyeep precipices and sometimes beautifabandnat- || | Wheat, Riv... @ 1 be Beapin,. - do. 5 @ 
nral archdés. eams Come yim down from the melt: |f io Gane | 0 4 ae ep a we 
ing of the snaw,above. ~The temperature i ‘Foot of ||  ..N Caro. - — @ - Pars inning 54 
pthe monautaine. ssnear hee chine aie suimmer.— || Rye Norcnern.. .— 88 @ - 5 ba -b.2.-. 5 — 
Passed; July 26th, near the e which' divides the head {| ————*=-—-— a — > —— — —— — 
waters of the Platte from those of the Arkansas, the latter THE NE W- ¥ QRRE B— (QUARTO,) 3 
emptying into the Mississippi, 60Q,miles below St. Louie Is Published every Saturday Evening, at No. 127 Nassau street, f 
The space that divides the Arkensassand Platte at their ||... @Y BR. GREELEY” Co. 
ring is onl ity ya, AmpPret try Qhrsieh. 2.) gene Manes pect Pan de ee) 
. _ <| yee eee ' a he a : - se 
Fatan.Acemana.—Mr. a toamster, tirwt 4 gr —- = OE See cone saree Gil Os collamglons fign 
Mempting to jump from his wagon, loaded with boards, in|} who are already subscribers, they will charge us 15 per e sums 
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Trembling for 
And ya 
Shed for 
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flows jitter tear, 


ce, my sister dear, 
thee, my sister dear, 
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, Blears  aented ae sougee 


thy fate nnknown. 
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